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1. The Red Sea And ‘The Land Of Punt’ 
In Ancient Times 


a a point of view of world trade the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
acquired importance at an early period of world history. The region was flank- 
ed on either side by Egypt and Persia, two of the most ancient centres of wealth 
and civilization, while the Hom of Africa itself was relatively easy of access 
and provided tropical products much prized in the ancient world. The Red 
Sea was, moreover an important channel for trade between the Mediterranean 
basin and the Far East, two regions of vastly different civilization which were 
nevertheless linked by commercial ties from earliest times. ! 

Though separated by an immense stretch of water, travel between the Horn 
of Africa and the countries of the East was greatly facilitated by the direction 
of the winds. Every December the trade wind, or monsoon, began to blow 
from the north-north-east, ie. from Asia to Africa, and continued with remark- 
able steadiness till the end of February. From April till September the process 
was reversed, a strong wind from the south-south-west blowing from Africa to 
Asia. ? | 7 

The first people to tell us anything of the Horn of Africa were the Egyp- 
tians who appear to have referred to parts of Eritrea and the Somali coast as 
the Land of Punt though this term was also used for the land on the opposite 
shore of the Red Sea. , 

Egyptian vessels m 
or Second Dynasty (34 


ay have reached the Horn of Africa as early as the First 
00 - 2980 B.C), for there is evidence that the Pharaohs 
at that time already used myrrh, * a product of this area, in considerable quan- 
tities, though it may have been obtained through intermediate tribes who 
brought it by land. In the Fourth Dynasty (2900 - 2750 B.C) a son of Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid, possessed a slave from ‘the Land of Punt 
but he could also have been brought to Egypt by land. By the Fifth Dynasty 
we find King Sahure (c. 2470 B.C) dispatching an expedition to the Land of 
Punt which he termed the ‘God’s-Land’. From this region he is reported to have 
obtained the fragrant gums and resins then so highly prized for incense and 
ointment. His expedition brought back 2,600 staves of a black wood resemling 
ebony, 80,000 measures of myrrh, and 6,000 units of electrum (a gold-silver 
alloy), 4 though what these quantities amounted to we do not know. § 

In the middle kingdom (2000 - 1800 B.C.) the Pharaohs sent further naval 
expeditions to Punt. This intercourse with East Africa is reflected in a contem- 
porary Egyptian legend describing how the only survivor of an Egyptian ship 
wrecked in the Red Sea is cast upon an island two months’ journey from Thebes. 
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The serpent on the island claims to be the prince of Punt with command over 
a variety of spices and African animals. 
~ ieanaieien of the Red Seca at this time can be seen from _ res 
it was considered worth while to cut a canal between it and a _ ae y 
during the reign of Sesostris (1980 - 1935 B.C.), a Pharaoh on . eee of -. 
nasty. During the subsequent Hyksos invasion of Ingypt and en Oke ahs - 
turbances (1801 - 1584 B.C.), however, Egyptian commerce Wl ™ 
a area ceased and the canal gradually silted up. . 

as ra with Punt was seve iticliee «quleldy resumed na me atin rn 
Queen Hatshepsut sent an important expedition to this ee tal : y wm 
1495 B.C. It is recorded in one of her inscriptions that while bui ing er ma- 
gnificent temple at Thebes she learnt that the God Amon desired her 0 esta- 
blish for him a Punt in his house’. To carry out this quaintly phrased design 
it was necessary to plant the terraces of the temple with myrrh trees from Punt. 
Her ancestors, we are told, had often sent expeditions thither, but none had 
ever been equipped to bring back the trees; and indeed for a long time, as far 
back as anyone could remember, even the myrrh necessary for the incense in 
the temple service — which may have come from northern Eritrea — had been 
passed from hand to hand by over-land traffic until it had reached Egypt. But 
as the queen stood before the shrine of the god, a command was heard from 
the great throne, an oracle of the god himself, that the ways to Punt should be 
searched out, that the highways to the myrrh-terraces should be penetrated’. 
For, so said the god, ‘it is a glorious region of God’s Land, it is indeed my 
place of delight; I have made it for myself in order to divert my heart’. The 
inscription added: ‘it was done according to all that the majesty of this god 
commanded. 6 he , 

The organization and command of the expedition was entrusted by the 
queen to her chief treasurer Nehsi, in whose coffers the wealth brought back 
was to be stored. With propitiatory offerings to the divinities of the air to 
ensure a fair wind, five vessels set sail early in the ninth year of the Queen’s 


reign. They travelled down the Nile and through a canal which led from the 
eastern delta via the Wadi Tumilat to 


the Red Sea. Besides lentiful merchan- 

a for es they bore a great statue of the queen to es erected in Punt 
ortunately neither histori | | 
oe y neither historians nor archaeologists have since been able to trace 


Did ye descend upon the 
> 0 the sea of God’s Land?’ 
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(Queen Hatshepsut’s boats traiding with the Land of Punt, from a series of reliefs in the Der el Bahri 


temple at Thebes. The upper picture shows the departure of the fleet 


the lower, vessels being loaded wit 
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f Egypt. 
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myrrh trees and other goods. From J H. Breasted, 
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aggers and bra. 
The Puntite chief, having been satisfied with the beads, axes, dagg 


. . ‘ rr + . 4 y re drawn up to the 
celets he had received, lively trading began, The ships uf serial Scent. 
é mnt rapie Orv she 3 ? 
beach, gang-planks were min out and loading went rapidly peavaods, ch 
xy) Tragra 9; - 

boats were heavily laden with marvels of the country: Mrag 


resin, fresh myrrh-trees, black wood similar to ebony, a Pek dana 

wood, incense. * eye-cosmetic, panther skins, baboons, en hs i As 

well as some of the people of the area and their children. al ees de 

claimed, ‘was the like of this brought for any king Who: NAS DES 

ee . 

aro cinnamon is both here and later referred to as an tae de 

Africa, it appears that it was not produced in the Red a oe aA ‘Cinnamon’ 

or Arabia, as believed by the ancients, but came from farther i pe ) 

writes the American W.H. Schoff, ‘was brought back from India ei € iar 

East to the Somali coast, and there mixed with bark from laurel leaves, and 

taken thence to Arabia and Egypt.’ ® 

After a calm and safe one the Egyptian fleet at length returned home 

to Thebes. The citizens of this city saw an unequalled display as the Puntites 
and the produce of their realm passed through the streets to the palace where 
the commander presented them to Queen Hatshepsut. After inspecting every- 
thing, she presented a portion of the goods to the god Amon. This presentation 
included thirty-one living myrrh-trees, electrum, eye-cosmetic, throw-sticks of 
the Puntites, black wood, ivory, shells, a live panther, which had been especially 
caught for her, many panther skins and 3,300 small cattle. Huge piles of myrrh 
of twice a man’s stature were measured in grain-measures by the queen’s 
favourite, and large rings of commercial gold were weighed in tall balances 
ten feet high. Then, after formally announcing to Amon the success of the ex- 
pedition which his oracle had commanded, Hatshepsut summoned the court, 
giving to one of her favourites and to the chief treasurer places of honour at 
her feet, while she told the nobles the result of her great venture. This account 
of the expedition was then recorded in relief on the wall of her temple. 

The Italian Ethiopicist Conti Rossini, discussing the light which this relief 
throws on East African history, notes that the principal produce illustrated as 
coming from the Land of Punt was obtainable in Eritrea or elsewhere on the 
Horn of Africa at a later period. The Puntites, he notes 
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slender. '° 

Egyptian records tell us that Thutmose TH (1501 - 1447 B.C.) of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty sent another great expedition to Punt which brought back 
the usual commodities: ivory, black wood, panther skins, gold and over two 
hundred and twenty-three bushes of myrrh, as well as male and female slaves 


and many cattle." Some three decades later after a further interval of distur- 
bances in Egypt. Ramses III (1198 - 1167 B.C.) dispatched another large fleet 
to Punt. The canal from the Nile through the Wadi Tumilat to the Red Sea 
was now apparently in disuse, for it is recorded that the fleet, after a success- 
ful voyage, returned to a harbour somewhere on the Red Sea Coast where the 
entire cargo was landed; it was then carried in donkey-packs to Coptos where 
it was loaded on to Nile boats and floated down the river to the king’s residence 
in the eastern delta.” Ramses IV, the son of Ramses III, continued this traffic 
with the Land of Punt, but was apparently the last Pharaoh to do so. # 

Conti Rossini commenting on these later voyages remarks that they may 
well have taken the Egyptians to the vicinity of what is now Massawa. He sug- 
gests, tentatively, that the port of Utulit, which the Egyptians say they visited, 
may be identified as the Aksumite prot of Adulis; that the neighbouring area 
of Amasu or Hamasu, referred to by the Egyptians, may perhaps be the Ha- 
masien of later days; and that the nearby people of Tecaru may be none other 
than the people of Tigre. 

After the decline of ancient Egypt the Phoenicians emerged as important 
mariners in the Red Sea and appear to have traded with the Hom of Africa. 
In the Book of Kings it is stated that ‘King Solomon (c. 974-932 B.C.) made 
a navy of ships in Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in the land of Edom, and Hiram (King of Tyre) sent in the navy his ser- 
vants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. 
And they came to Ophir and fetched thence gold, four hundred and twenty 
talents, and brought it to King Solomon’. The Book of Kings elsewhere refers 
to Solomon and Hiram importing gold and silver, ivory, apes’ and peacocks. ' 

It is believed that Hiram’s ships were made of oak from the forests ot 
Edom and that they were built at Ezion-geber (the modern Tallal-Khulayfah 
west of Aqaba) where an American expedition in 1938-40 discovered large 
nails of iron, and copper alloyed with iron, fragments of thick ropes, lumps of 
caulking pitch and pieces of resin for coating,1* The exact location of Ophir 
is uncertain though it was probably somewhere on the Red Sea coast of Africa. 
The nineteenth-century missionary J.L. Krapf who discusses the matter at 
length considered that Ophir was on the Denkeli coast where the inhabitants 
still called their country Afer; other commen‘ators, however, have preferred to 
place the region elsewhere on the East African coast, in south or south-east 
Arabia, or even in the Far East, whereas Dr. A. Malamat, of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, equates Ophir with Afri, the root of the word Africa. 
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Ethiopian tradition holds that when Solomon was collecting materials with 
which to build the Temple he employed the services of an Ethiopian merchant 
called Tamrin who was also the servant of Makeda the Queen of Sheba. The 
Ethiopian history, the Kebra Negast, which as we shall see, was written two 
millenia later, states that the Queen was exceedingly rich and that her mer- 
chants traded for her by sea and by land from India to Aswan. Tamrin was 
supposed to have owned 520 camels and ‘about three and seventy ships’. From 
him she is said to have learnt of the wisdom of Solomon, and thereupon resoly- 
ed to visit him in Jerusalem. Accordingly ‘seven hundred and ninety-seven ca- 
mels were loaded and mules and asses innumerable’. 

The famous visit of the Queen is referred to in the Book of Kings as fol- 
lows: 

And when the Queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon concerning 
the name of the Lord, she came to prove him with questions. 

‘And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bore 
spices, and very much gold, and precious stones, and when she was come to 
Jerusalem, she communed with him of all that was in her hear?’ 

The Kebra Negast goes on to tell how Makeda returned to her native land 
and in due course gave birth to a son by Solomon. The infant, who was named 


Great (521 - 485 B.C.) realizing the value of linking Persia with Egypt sent a 
fleet round Arabia and along the Red Sea. He also dug, or re-dug, the canal 
from the eastern branch of the Nile through the lakes to Suez. He then sent a 
fleet from the Nile along this canal to the Red Sea and thence to Persia. 
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coast of Africa whence he obtained supplies of elephants which he used in his 
wars against the Scleucids of Syria. George Hourani of Princeton University 
rightly calls these animals ‘the tanks of the ancient world’. !" 

His successor, Ptolemy III (Ptolomy Euergetes I, 247-222 B.C.) was 
equally familiar with the Red Sea coast. His erected a tablet at the port of 
Adulis where it was later copied by Cosmas, a sixth-century traveller whose 
writings will be discussed in later pages. The inscription reads as follows: 

‘The great King, Ptolemy and Queen Arsinoe, twin gods, grandson of the 
two sovereigns King Ptolemy and Queen Berenice — gods sotores - sprung from 
Hercules the son of Jupiter on the father’s side, and on the mother’s side from 
Dionysus the sun of Jupiter — having received from his father the Kingdom of 
Egypt and Libya and Syria and Phoenicia and Cyprus, and Lycia and Caria, 
and the Islands of the Cyclades, made an expedition into Asia with forces of 
infantry and cavalry, and a fleet and elephants from the Troglodytes '* and 
Ethiopia - animals which his father and himself were the first to capture by 
hunting in those countries, and with they took down to Egypt, where they had 
them trained for employment in war’. ”° 

The Red Sea trade was at this time treated as a royal monopoly of the 
Ptolemies. Professor J. Oliver Thomson remarks that their expeditions read like 
echoes of the earlier Pharaonic visitations to Punt. At least fourteen officers of 
the second and third Ptolemies are mentioned as giving their names to the 
capes and roadsteads of the Red Sea coast. #! . 

Commerce between the Mediterranean and eastern worlds continued to 
expand in the next few centuries. During the reign of Ptolemy VII (Euergetes 
II, 146 - 116 B.C.) there is evidence of direct sailings between Egypt and India, 
while the Roman author Pliny complains that an extravagant amount of fran- 
kincense (presumably from Arabia or Somaliland) was burnt by the Emperor 
Nero (A.D. 54-68) at the funeral of his second wife Poppaea. By this time 
the canal between the Nile and the Red Sea appears once again to have fallen 
into disuse; western exports — wine, bronze, tin, gold and various manufactur- 
ed articles — were therefore taken up the Nile to Coptus and were carried 
thence overland to Myus Hormus or Berenice on the Red Sea. #8 

The Romans in their day were no less interested in the Red Sea than the 
Ptolemies before them. The Emperor Augustus dispatched an expedition to 
South Arabia in 25-24 B.C. which was led by Aelius Gallus, the prefect of 
Egypt. He sailed from the Gulf of Suez to Leuce Come, on the north-west 
coast of Arabia, and then marched hundreds of miles over the desert coast of 
western Arabia as far as the Yaman, before sailing back to Leuce Come, in 
which operation he lost many ships, some with all aboard. According to Strabo, 
the Greek geographer and historian who accompanied him, this was “because 
of the difficulties of the voyage, but not because of any enemy’. The Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea, a trade manual written later in the century which will 
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be discussed in another section, suggests that the Romans occupied the port 


of Arabia Eudaemon (Aden) during the reign of Claudius (A.D. 41 - 54) or 
slightly earlier. At this time the Romans were also in alliance with the Himya- 
rite prince of Zafar in the Yaman mountains, and thus had considerable in- 


fluence in South Arabia. 23 
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2. Indian Trade 


INDIAN commerce with the Horn of Africa was, as the Periplus suggests, of 
great antiquity; it owed much of its importance to the fact that the African 
coast lay on the trade route from India to Egypt and the Roman Empire. By 
the first century B.C. this trade had become so lucrative that it was carried out 
by large numbers of merchants and navigators from both east and west. 

Strabo remarked that as many as one hundred and twenty vessels sailed 
in his time from the Egyptian Red Sea port of Myus Hormus, whereas for- 
merly, under the Ptolemies, only a few ventured to undertake the voyage and 
to carry on traffic in Indian merchandise. 4 
. Pliny, too, underlined the importance of India’s trade with the west. Writ- 
ing about a century later he declares that in no year did India absorb less than 
fifty million sersteces (about £ 425,000) of the Roman Empire’s wealth, and 
that it sent back merchandise which sold at a hundred times its prime cost’. 
Because of the monsoons boats left Egypt for India and the East at midsum- 
mer, before the dogstar rose or immediately after its rising, and reached the 
Arabian port of Cella or Cane (Hisn Ghorab) in the frankincense producing 
district after about thirty days. The return journey from India usually started 
at the beginning of the E gyptian month of Tybis (December), and never later 
than the sixth day of Mechir (13th January ) 25 

Over a millennium and a half later the Scottish traveller James Bruce of 
Kinnaird pointed to the significance of the trade winds which from early times 
had so greatly facilitated trading connections between India and the Red Sea. 
‘The reader will observe, ‘he explained, ‘that a vessel sailing from Suez or the 
Elanitic Gulf (Gulf of Aqaba), in any of the summer months, will find a steady 
wind at north-west, which will carry it in the direction of the Gulf to Mocha. 
At Mocha, the coast is east and west to the Straits of Babelmandeb, so that the 
vessel from Mocha will have variable winds for a short space, but mostly west- 
erly, and these will carry her on to the Straits, She is then done with the mon- 
soon in the Gulf, which was from the north, and being in the Indian Ocean, is 
taken up by the monsoon which blows in the summer months there, and is di- 
rectly contrary to what obtains in the Gulf. This is a south-wester, which 
carries the vessel with a flowing sail to any part in India, without delay or 
impediment. 

‘The same happens upon her return home. She sails in the winter months 
by the monsoon proper to that sea, 'that is, with a north-east wind which car- 
ries her through the Straits of Babelmandeb. She finds within the Gulf, a wind 
at south-east, directly contrary to what was in the ocean; but then her course 
is contrary likewise, so that a south-easter, answering to the direction of the 
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Gulf, carries her directly to Suez, or the Elanitic Gulf, whichever way she pro- 
poses going’. *6 

From ancient times, he continued, providence had been ‘kind to India’ 
which enjoved a superabundance of three valuable export commodities which 
were prized in Africa: pepper, silk and cotton. Of all the spices pepper, he 
thought, was rightly considered the ‘greatest friend to the health of man’: ‘now- 
here known but in India’, it grew ‘spontaneously, and was gathered without 
toil’. ‘The silk-worm, with little fatigue and trouble to man, almost without his 
interference provided him with a stuff, at once the softest, the most light and 
brilliant, and consequently the best adapted to warm countries’. Cotton grew 
‘everywhere in great abundance and without care’; it could be considered ‘al- 
most equal to silk, in many of its qualities’, and was superior in so far as it 
was cheaper and therefore more suitable for general use. 27 

Speke, who during his journey to discover the source of the White Nile 
several decades later met many Indian merchants deep in the interior of Africa, 
was much impressed by the age-old character of their trade. He drew attention 
to the fact that Indians had been acquainted with the region in ancient times 
and had names of their own for most of its important landmarks. He noted that 
they had been mistaken, however, in believing that Lake Victoria joined an- 
other vast expanse of water which they called the ‘Lake of Amara or of the 
Gods’, presumably through a confusion with Lake Tana and Amhara province. 78 

Speke observes that nothing was written concerning the southern part of 
East Africa ‘until the Hindus, who traded with the east coast of Africa, opened 
commercial dealings with its people in slaves and ivory, possibly sometime prior 
to the birth of our Saviour, when associated with their name, Men of the Moon, 
sprang into existence the Mountains of the Moon’.29 I came . . . to the con- 


yssinians through whom 
hey applied to Nyanza - 
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history: i ie weg the Horn of Africa was important throughout recorded 
“r remained largely unchanged for century after century as 
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3. The Periplus of the Erythraen Sea 


ETHIOPIAN history dawns in the bright, yet shadowy glory of the Aksumite 
Empire, the achievements of which can be scen to this day in the ruins of its 
cities and towns, reservoirs and dams, temples and stelae — relics of a great 
civilization of considerable importance in World history. #1 
The first historical document touching on the economy of this empire is, 
as we have seen, the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a manual of trading con- 
ditions in the Red Sea believed to have becn written some time around the third 
century A.D. probably by a Graeco-Egyptian sea captain. # This detailed ac- 
count of the principal Red Sea ports and their foreign trade states that the 
Emperor's maritime dominions stretched at that time along the coast of what is 
now Eritrea as far as the ‘Berber Country’, ie. the coast of Somaliland, though 
some of the ports in the latter region, were ‘not subject to a king, but each ruled 
by a separate chief. An indication of the close relations with the Greeks, who 
were at that time the paramount maritime power, is afforded by a reference to 
the fact that Zoscalos, the Aksumite ruler of the day, was ‘acquainted with Greek 
literature’. 33 This king, the Periplus adds, was ‘grasping in his ways, but other- 
wise upright’. Zoscales, we may note, has been identified with Za Hakele who, 
according to the Ethiopian Chronicles, reigned for thirteen years. The nine- 
teenth-century British traveller Henry Salt supposed that he ruled from A.D. 
76 to 89, but W.H. Schoff, the American tditor of the Periplus, argues that 
A.D. 59 would be a more likely coronation date. 4 From the Periplus, we learn 
that Adulis (on the west side of the. Bay of Zula not tar from Massawa) was 
already a major trading centre and the main port of the empire. It is described 
in this work as ‘a fair-sized village’, though Pliny (c. A.D. 23-79) calls it a 
very large centre’. There are indications that its commerce was suffering from 
the activities of nearby warlike peoples who did not appreciate the benefits of 
peaceful trade. Adulis, the Periplus states, was ‘a port established by law, lying 
at the inner end of a bay that runs in toward the south. Before the harbour lies 
the so-called Mountain Island, about two hundred stadia*s (twenty miles) 
seaward from the very head of the bay, with the shores of the mainland close 
to it on both sides, Ships bound for this port now anchor here because of 
attacks from the land. They used formerly to anchor at the very head of the 
bay, by an island called Diodorus (Dissei), close to the shore, which could be 
reached on foot from the land, by which means the barbarous natives attacked 
the island’, *6 
' Unfortunately for our knowledge of this period the author of the Periplus 
does not seem to have visited the interior of the country. He refers, however, 
to the town of Coloe (Kohaito of modern times) *” which he describes as being 
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hree days’ journey from Adulis and ‘the market for aed a eae 
paca ee i f the empire, which he terms ‘the city o iP : l — 
Aksum, ae a vhotia five days’ journcy inland and the havent ventre 
fea ck ‘al the ivory is brought from ve ae RA € Nile 
through the district called Cyenecum aan ae adds: ‘practically the whole 
Discussing this important article of export, i an fds elnces inland 
_ of elephants and rhinoceroses that are ki - even tee hanks : 
although at rare intervals they are hunted on the sea-coa: 


of the country, and for clothing, military cloaks, and thin coats of skin, of no 


district of Ariaca (north-west India) across 
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anyone approaching him from the rear, | 

To the south-east of Adulis, lay what the Periplus called the ‘Berber mar- 

ket towns’, or ‘far-side ports’ because they were on the other side of the Red 
Sea from Arabia, These ports lay ‘at intervals one after the other, without 
harbours, but had roadsteads where ships could anchor and lie in good 
weather. The first of these ports was called Avalites (which Schoff identifies 
as the modern Zeila, the old name being preserved in that of the nearby village 
of Abalit). “ The coast at this point could only be reached by boats and rafts. 
The principal imports were ‘glass, assorted; juice of sour grapes from Diospolis; 
dressed cloth, assorted, made for the Berbers; wheat, wine and a little tin’. 
Exports consisted of spices, a little ivory, tortoise-shell and ‘a very little myrth, 
but better than the rest’. Myrrh, we may add, was obtainable at most places 
along the coast, being grown in the lowlands not too far from the sea. All 
these articles were purchased by big merchants who visited many lands or by 
‘the Berbers themselves’ who ‘crossed on rafts to Ocelis (at the entrance of the 
Red Sea) and Muza (probably Mocha) on the opposite shore’. The use of rafts 
is also mentioned by Pliny who says they were supported on inflated skins. 

Beyond Avalites lay Malao (Berbera of latter-times), some eight thousand 
stadia by sea, and, as the Periplus tells us, a better ‘market town’. The 
anchorage was an open roadstead, sheltered by a spit running out from the 
east; the inhabitants were more peaceable than those of Avalites who were very 
unruly. The imports, which were more or less the same as at Avalites, also 
included ‘many tunics, cloaks from Arsinoe, dressed and dyed; drinking-cups, 
sheets of soft copper in small quantity, iron and gold and silver coin, not 
much’. The exports comprised myrrh, .a little frankincense, know as ‘far-side’, 
the harder cinnamon, duaca (probably a kind of frankincense), Indian copal 
(a type of gum) and macir (a root-bark), which were imported into Arabia; 
and ‘slaves, but rarely’. Pliny, too, refers to the export of myrrh at a port called 
Isis which must have been somewhere in this area. * 

Two or three days’ sail to the east of Malao was the ‘market town’ of 
Mundus (Bandar Hais according to Schoff) where the ships lay at anchor more 
safely behind a projecting island close to the shore. Imports and exports were 
basically the same as at Malao, though an incense called mocrotu (probably a 
high grade of frankincense) was also exported. The traders, however, were 
said to be ‘more quarrelsome’. ® 

Another two or three days to the east lay the poor anchorage of Mosyllum 
(which Schoff believes to have been Ras Hantara). Beside the usual imports 
mention was made of silver plate, a very little iron, and glass; exports, on the 
other hand, included a great quantity of cinnamon (which, the Periplus com- 
ments, would have justified the use of larger ships), fragrant gums and spices, 
a little tortoise-shell, mocrotu of a poorer variety than at Mundus, frankincense, 
ivory and myrrh in small quantities. The export of cinnamon at this place is 
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confirmed by Pliny. | “ 
A further two days to the east lay the Little Nile River (perhaps the 


c His S el Fj 
Tokwina), a fine spring, a small laurel grove and Cape Elephant wre . 
forty miles seast of Cape Guardafui). The shore then receded into oe hors 
ann: i 
a river called Elephant and a large laurel grove called Acannae (w 0 


identifies as Bandar Ululah) where the best grade of frankincense Wor oikeet 
ed in great quantity. Beyond this place the coast veered somewhat 2 t € south 
toward the Market and Cape of Spices (Olok and Cape Guarda - pia aaa 
tively), The latter was an abrupt promontory at the very end of saree 
coast. Its anchorage was dangerous at times from the ground-swe ewes 
the place was exposed to the north. A sign of an approaching storm Sisay 
to the place was that the deep water become more turbid and changed colour, 
When this happened the ships made for a large promontory called Tabae (Ras 
Chenarif according to Schoff). Imports were the same as elsewhere along the 
coast, but exports consisted mianly of cinnamon (including the gizir, asypha, 
arcbo, magla and moto varieties) and frankincense. 4° A further four hundred 
stadia to the south lay the village of Pano (Ras Binna, according to Schoff). 

Even greater quantities of cinnamon, particularly of the arebo and moto 
‘ypes were obtained at Opone four hundred stadia to the south (Ras Hafun, 
the distinctive headland on the Indian Ocean ninety miles south of Guardafui). 
The other exports of this place were ‘the better sort of slaves’, which were 
being brought to Egypt in increasing numbers, and a great quantity of tortoise- 
shell, of higher quality than that found elsewhere, 5° 

All these ports along the coast of the Horn of Africa were of international 
fame and were visited by vessels which either sailed there expressly or else 
exchanged their cargoes there while journeying along the neighbouring coast. 
Trading ships came both from Egypt whence they set forth every year in July, 
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The Periplus thus covers the entire coast of the Horn of Africa as far as 
the coast of Azania ( probably southern Somaliland and Kenya) which region, 
it tells us, imported lances from Muza especially made for this trade, as well 
as hatchets, daggers and awls, various kinds of glass, and a little wine and 
wheat, ‘not for trade, but to serve for gelting the good-will of the savages’. The 
exports of these lands to the south of present-day Ethiopia included a little 
palm-oil and a great quantity of ivory, though inferior to that of Adulis, rhino- 
ceros horn and tortoise-shell, which, the Periplus says, was second only to that 
of India. 5 
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Trade between the Mediterranean world and the East continued to Hou 
Tish in the centuries which followed. The Emperor Trajan (53-117) cleare 
Out the old canal which had silted up since Ptolemic days and dug a new 
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section at its western end to bring it to the Nile at the [igyptian port of Baby. 
lon, on the site of old Cairo, thus linking it with the western arm of the delta 
which led to Alexandria. He also reduced the vassal state of Nabataea on the 
eastern side of the Red Sea to a Roman province and constructed a road from 
the port of Aela at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba through Petra and Bostra 
to Damascus. Claudius Ptolemaeus (Ptolemy the geographer c. 150) therefore 
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East Africa according to Ptolemy. 
From J. O. Thomson, History of Ancient Geography. 
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reveals a wider knowledge of the world beyond Suez than the author of the 
Periplus, for the Greeks were now sailing as far as Ceylon. 

Graeco-Egyptian knowledge of the Horn of Africa may be illustrated by 
the two sketch-maps here reproduced. The first indicates the places mentioned 
in the Periplus in the second half of the first century A.D. on the basis of the 
identifications of Schoff; the second is a reproduction of Professor J. Oliver 
Thomson’s map of East Africa according to Ptolemy, i.e. about A.D. 150. 
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4 The Dam At Kohaito 


ats of the Aksumites was the erection of dam 
an artificial reservior. * The British explorer 
n 1893, reports that it was 219 feet long. 
the central section, which had to sustain the po body of water, wag 99 
feet 4 inches long and very substantially built; it was one of fine mortarless 
stones the largest of which was 5 feet Jong and 1 foot 64 inches high, The 

cece of wall was flanked by two sluice gates, 5 feet 3 inches wide, on either 
side of which were two sections of wall, 46 feet 4 inches and 74 feet 6 inches 
long. Traces of ancient waterworks are also to be found at Aksum. 
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5S The Adulis Inscriptions 


For our next brief glimpse of the Aksumite Empire we are indebted to the 
Christian Topography of Cosmas, a sixth-century Graeco-Roman merchant of 
Alexandria who was called Indicopleustes on account of his travels to India 
and who subsequently became a monk. Cosmas sailed extensively in the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean and actually entered the Aksumite Empire on at least 


reign of the famous Aks»mite sovereign Ela Atsbeha (also known as Kaleb), he 
was requested by Abbas, the governor of the town, to assist in copying two 
inscriptions in the port, the order to effect this work having come from the 
sovereign himself. These texts, which were in Greek, were subsequently quoted 
by Cosmas in the Christian Topography upon whose account we have to rely 
as the original stone has since disappeared. One inscription — which has already 
been referred to — records the exploits of Ptolemy III of Egypt (247 - 299 B.C.) 
who had apparently established a trading station in the port. The other was 


western side by the road which leads to AksunY and described the expeditions 
of an Aksumite king who recorded his deeds in the twenty seventh year of his 
reign. *> The nameless sovereign, who was evidently not the founder of the Ak. 
sumite Empire but actively engaged in its consolidation, declared: ‘I first and 
alone of the kings of my race made these conquests’. Then followed a brief ac- 
count of his exploits which were conducted, he declared, to make the people 
‘live in peace’. 

In one of his first campaigns he penetrated the mountains ‘difficult of ac- 
cess and covered with snow (presumably a reference to the Semien range) 
where the year is all winter with hail storms, frosts and snows, into which a 
man sinks knee deep’ and obliged many tribes to give him half of all they 
possessed. 

In a later campaign he apparently passed through the lands of Mensa and 
Habab in western Eritrea and on to the borders of Egypt. Having subdued the 
inhabitants (of the territory watered by the Takaze and Atbara rivers), he 
made a ‘footpath’ from this part of his dominions to Egypt so as to encourage 
trade and communications. a 

, . ‘precipitous mountains’, obliged 

. ae er sonra aaaaa ‘the best of their is 
his enemies to ‘come down and surrender’, and s ae hd. 

men and their women, with their sons and daughters and all besides tha ey 


a next campaign he appears to have fought some of the nomads of 
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, s that he overcame ‘a barbarous eka Spreq 
the Somali region, for he states ( ... of the ‘frankincense country’, q 
over wide waterless plains’ in the interior 7 aon to guard the COas? 
. ‘tants ‘instructrorm > and 
sa he gave the inhabitan ‘bute’ 
ing to the sea he gave nt of tribute’. 
s ae » payme 
restored their lands to them ‘subject fo 7 ts aiid the Red Sea to Arabia 
; ». claims to have ~ F 
In his last campaign he cla ‘against the Arabitae and Cc 


‘arene. he declared, . nae. 
Jeet and land forces, - ea, and havi 
Faueeheid dwelt on the other side of the Red Sea, ng reduceg 


sosed a land tribute and charged them to make 
eS and. I thus subdued the whole coast from 
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docolpitac, who | 
the Sovereigns of both, Tim 
travelling safe both by sea and by 


bg 
the Sabaeans . 
the country of the . _ 
Leuce — to , relies the author of the inscription, I now offer m 
For this success, 


_ eeielies res, who begat me, and by whose aid I reduceg : 
raaeesina| rr nip own country, on Sire . the pou of retry 
incense. and on the West to Ethiopia and Sasu. Of ese apa some 
were conducted by myself in person, and ended in re - the oth ets | 
entrusted to my officers. Having thus brought all the rer authority 
to peace I came down to Aduli(s) and offered sacrifice to Zeus, and to Ares 
and to Poseidon, whom I entreated to befriend all ‘who xe) down to the sea in 
ships. Here also I reunited all my forces, and setting down this Chair in thi, 
place, I consecrated it to Ares in the twenty-seventh year of my reign’ s 

This inscription throws much light -on the conditions of the time and Te- 
veals the King’s concern with trade and the pursuits of peace, The reference 
to the building of a road to Egypt suggests that overland trade with the west 
was of considerable significance, while the fact that the chair was erected on 
the coast indicates the improtance attached to maritime commerce. Conti Ros- 
sini is doubtless correct in assuming that Adulis was now the port not only 
of Aksum but of lands much further to the west, including in all probability 
the inland kingdom of Meroe which traded with Arabia by way of that port. 
fe oan underlines furthermore the close ties between Aksum and 

emenic world already indicated in the Periplus. Not only was the royal 
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date of the inscription much later, at the end of the fourth 

Spencer Trimingham points out that the royal inseviptions preioch The Arabist 

interrupted for the years 300-378 and therefore ie ents th mouth Atsbia are 

bly a period of Aksumite rule on both sides of the Red Se rg was proba- 

Yamanite kings, it should be noted, resume jn 978 and si e records of the 

quest of South Arabia by Kaleb in 594. mtinue until the con- 
At all events the Adulis inscription enables ug to conclude that the Ale 
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6. The Inscriptions of Ezana 


More Significant than the inscription at Adulis are those of the fourth-century 
monarch Ezana which were found at Aksum. They confirm the impression of a 
growing and prosperous empire. The first, which was written in Greek, Sa- 
baean and Ethiopic (Ge'ez) suggests that the empire was now more extensive, 
for whereas the previous King only claimed to rule as far as the borders of the 
Sabaean realm, Ezana declared that his empire in Arabia included also Himyar, 
Raidan and Salhen. He stated that he sent his brothers, Shaiazana and Hade- 
fan, against the Dega tribes to the north, who had rebelled against him. His 
brothers captured six chiefs there and brought them to Aksum with their men, 
women and children — 4,000 people in all — 3,112 cattle, 6,224 sheep and innu- 
merable pack animals. During the four months’ journey these prisoners were 
allowed rations to eat and drink ‘to the full according to their number’, receiving 
each day 22,000 loaves of Ales wheat, ° as well as meat, water, wine and beer, 
On their arrival at Aksum they were given food and clothing in plenty; the six 
chiefs were then dressed and decorated according to their rank and dispatched 
with their people to a region called Duala Bairen (in the Greek text, Matlia), 
which Littmann considers may have been in Begemder. There they were settled 
on new land and supplied with a further 25,140 cattle. Well pleased with this 


her (land or sea) for Meder while the Greek omits all reference to the gods, 6 
In a second Inscription, written only in Ethiopic, he describes an expedition 
which was probably in the lowlands because it mentions the use of camels for 


In a third inscription he states that he compaigned against the Tsarene 
in the district of Afan (?) who had massacred a commercial] Caravan, % 

In a fourth inscription he records a campaign in the south-west from which 
he returned to Aksum through the lofty mountains of Semien (P). He relates 
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dl overnment. He constructed roads and promised security. In Semien al 
C i SO 


he regulated the tribes. Everywhere Ne his march, we are told, he received ho. 
‘age and gifts, and many were the tribes who asked him to give them laws. 6 
a In his last inscription, which incidentally reveals his conversion to the 
christian faith, he records that he marched against the Noba ( Nubians), who 
ved on the southern side of the Takaze, and also against the Kasu (who inha- 
pited the region which had formed the kingdom of Meroe). 6 The Noba, it is 
stated, had been under the rule of Aksum, but had rebelled ‘and made boast 
of, saying that the forces of Aksum would never cross the Takaze to punish 
them. They had accordingly broken the peace, attacking and robbing their 
neighbours and stripping bare the messengers whom he had sent to inquire 
‘nto these thefts. ‘I had sent warnings to them’, he declares, ‘but they would 
not hearken to me; they refused to cease their evil deeds and heaped abuse 
upon me and then betook themselves to flight’. He therefore marched against 
them and fought them on the Takaze at the ford of Kemalke. His soldiers burnt 
their towns built of brick and reeds, destroying their temples and cotton plan- 
tations, and seizing their copper, iron and brass. The inscription ends with 
Ezana’s pledge: ‘I will rule the people with righteousness and justice, and will 
not oppress them, and may they preserve this Throne which I have set up for 
the Lord of Heaven’. This inscription, it should be noted, constitutes clear 
proof of the antiquity of cotton cultivation in the area of the lower Takaze. 


7. Aksumite Currency 


ation yielded by these inscriptions, }; 


NumisMATIC research amplifies the inforin ‘. minted by King Endybis or Kin 
is generally believed that the first coins were ©” g 


‘rd ce A.D. and that Aksum; 
Aphilas probably in the second half of pneu anes cided ik ean. 
currency continued to be issued for hi Scale Siena. cone ae 
pear safe to assume that the golden age ot A Sted ‘by the French avi 
this period. Some 513 Aksumite coms are © ; ue 6r 
A. Kammerer, of which 173 are in gold, 18 in silver an 1 a ronze. 
The coins carry neither dates nor the year of the monarcn s reign. Their 
inscriptions are limited to the name of the king, his title, such as King of the 
Aksumites’, occasionally the name of his father and, more rarely, what is thought 
to be the race from which he was descended. * They also sometimes contain, 
especially in the later period, a brief legend such as ‘may it please the people’ 
‘by the grace of God’, ‘he will conquer in Christ’ or ‘Christ is with us’. 
The earliest money of Aphilas is small and light in weight; his later gold 
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coins, however, are larger and heavier. Conti Rossini suggests that the lighter 
issue, Which scems to bear the representation of a tree like the Candelabra Eu- 
phorbia, was made to conferm with the Roman coins of the period, while the 
heavier coins, which bear representations of the sun and the moon, and appear 
in Arabian style, were devised because of Mzana’s conquest of Arabia which. oc- 
curred at the time; the South Arabians, it is argucd, were accustomed to coins 
bearing these emblems and might be expected to take readily to the Aksumite 
currency if it incorporated them in this design. 7 

Pagan signs are to be found on coins issued before the reign of Ezana, as 
well as on eleven different types issued by him; twelve of his later coins, how- 
ever, bear the symbol of the cross, as do those of subsequent rulers. The coins of 
Ezana thus confirm the impression obtained from his inscriptions that he was 
the first Christian king of Aksum. 

An examination of the coins reveals once again the close connection bet- 
ween Ethiopia and the Hellenic world which was maintained throughout almost 
the entire period of the currency. Sixteen Aksumite kings had their currency 
inscribed exclusively in Greek and two others used Greek as well as Ethiopic. 
These facts are testimony not only to the influence of Byzantium in the oriental 
world, as Kammreer observed, but also to the commercial supremacy of the 
Greeks in the Red Sea and Eastern Mediterranean region.” The rulers of Ak- 
sum were presumably anxious to produce a currency which would be accept- 
able in foreign trade and this consideration justified the use of a language in- 
comprehensible to the bulk of the population who, as we shall see, in any case 
also employed other articles of exchange such as salt and iron. 

Currency inscribed in Greek tends to predominate in the early period 
when ties with the Hellenic world were strong, while Ethiopic becomes more 
usual in later years. Fourteen out of the first 16 kings employ Greek alone while 
only 2 use Ethiopic. Of the remaining 8 rulers, 4 use Ethiopic only, 2 use 
Ethiopic to a considerably greater extent than Greek and only 2 use Greek en- 
tirely. : 

Study of Aksumite money reveals that with the exception of King Wa- 
zeba’s sold currency, which was in Ethiopic, all other coins in that language 
were made of bronze, while gold and silver currency was normally inscribed 
in Greek. King Joel issued 17 bronze coins in Ethiopic and 2 of gold 
in Greek, while King Gersem struck 3 Greek language coins in gold and 
2 of Ethiopic coin in bronze. Greek therefore served for currency of 
high denomination which was probably mainly used for internatinoal trade as 
foreign merchants could not be expected to be familiar with the local language; 
Ethiopic, on the other hand, was the normal language for smaller coins which 


were presumably intended for use inside the country. | 
Most of the Aksumite coins thus far discovered were unearthed in the re- 


gion of Aksum itself, on the coast near Adulis by the Italian Roberto Paribeni, 
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and across the Red Sea in the Yaman, which as we shall see, was temporarily 
ade at Halai and Mai 


under Aksumite rule. Smaller finds have also been m 
Turub in Eritrea, while a few coins were discovered at Hawara and Oua-el, 
Kebir in upper Egypt. As far as the present writer is aware scarcely any 
Aksumite coins have been found south of the city. This may be due to the ab. 
though it is perhaps significant thas 


sence of systematic archacological research, 
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no Aksumite currency came to light when large hoards of Chinese and oth 
ars on the Somali coast. 


coins were unearthed in recent ye 


gs. The Conversion to Christianity 


TuoucH it is widely thought that Christianity 
the Apostles and that ‘many believed’ it did no 
the reign of Ezana in the first half of the fourth century. ; 

German scholar Ludolf (1624 - 1704), a pioneer of Gihlonte sein cs 
pian, Grecian and Latin authors agree with one consent that the eonvseaen 
of the Ethiopians happened in time of St. Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria 
about the year of Christ A.D. 330 or not long after’, 74 

The fourth century theologian Rufinus Tyrannius, records that Meropius 
a Christian merchant, or as he calls him, ‘a philosopher of Tyre’, made a voyage 
to India, taking with him two boys whom he was educating in humane studies, 
the elder Frumentius, the younger Aedesius, On the return journey the ship 
put in for water at a harbour” on the coast of the Red Sea, but was seized as 
a reprisal against the Eastern Roman Empire which was said to have broken 
a treaty with the people of that coast. Meropius was slain. Rufinus declares 
that the boys were found studying under a tree, preparing their lessons, and 
‘preserved by the mercy of the barbarians’, were taken to the King. He made ~ 
Aedesius his cup-bearer and F rumentius, whom he perceived to be sagacious 
and prudent, his. treasurer and secretary. Thereafter these two Syrians were 
held in great honour and affection by the King, and were known in the coun- 
try as Fremonatus and Adesyes or Sydracus. The King died soon afterwards 
leaving his wife with an infant son as heir of the bereaved. kingdom. He had 
given the young men liberty to leave the country ‘if they wished, but the 
Queen besought them with tears, since she had no more faithful subjects in 
the whole kingdom, to share with her the cares of government till her son 
should grow up, especially Frumentius, whose ability was equal to guiding the 
kingdom — for the other, though loyal of heart, was simple. 

Frumentius meanwhile sought out those of the “Roman merchants”, i.e. 
Levantines or Greeks, who were Christians and urged them ‘to establish con- 
venticles in various places to which they might resort for prayer’. He provided 
them with ‘whatever was needed, supplying sites for buildings and in every 
way promoting the growth of the seed of Christianity in the country’. 

When the young heir came of age, Aedesius returned to Tyre, while Fru- 
mentius journeyed to Alexandria, perhaps the most important centre of Chri- 
Stianity at the time, where he informed the great Patriarch Athanasius of the 
work so far accomplished for Christianity in Ethiopia. He begged him ‘to look 
for some worthy man to send as bishops over the many Christians already con- 
gregated’. Athanasius, ‘having carefully weighed and considered the words and 
deeds of Frumentius, declared in a council of priests: What other man shall 
we find in whom the Spirit of God is as in thee who can accomplish these 
things?” And he consecrated him and bade him return in the Grace of God 


reached Ethiopia at the time of 
t become the State religion until 
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The account of Rufinus appears to cor. 


‘others by name 
aga sts ge en Rie 1E two brothers by ; 
Tayaet: - was introduced by ie 8 Vile ouths was 
canis: 1 who first welcomed the two Syrian y 
go W. 


Abraha and Atzbeha. It 


711: tho is listed in the Ethiopian chronicles, 
Ella Amida who is listed i 


. Her young son, who 
Queen Regent, was Thywa whose fick ene, ae pani eee Aare 
accepted Frumentius of Tyre as ne th ibaa of the Aksumite inscrip- 
as the State religion, was he sao ee ae it will be recalled, had been 
tions and currency. Ezana s brother Shaiazana, ge A SIT 
sent on an important expedition to the north-west. cies P S es 
Ezana seems to have been baptized Abraha (‘he who umn ted ), whi ane 
zana was renamed Atzbeha (‘he who brought the dawn’). Tuas, too, 
Was given an appropriate new name: Abba Salama (‘father of peace’). 7 
It is interesting to note that Constantius, the Emperor of the Eastern Roman 
Empire who supported a Christian faction opposed to Athanasius, vrs to the 
two brothers in A.D. 356 addressing them as his ‘precious brothers’ Ezana and 
Shaiazana and warning them against Athanasius, who, he feared, would come 
to Aksum ‘to corrupt the people with his accursed doctrines’. 77 
The arrival of Frumentius had profound consequences for Ethiopia. Conti 
Rossini suggests that Syrian merchants were active at this time in Adulis as 
in many parts of the East, and that the Syrians thus made their impact alike 
in the fields of religion and commerce. In support of this view he cites a num- 
ber of Ge’ez words listed below which were probably borrowed from Syriac 
at this time though some may in fact merely have a common Semitic root. 78 


He also claims to discern Syrian influence in the transcription of Greek 
sounds into Ethiopic, 79 


| Religious | Commercial 
arom pagan tsallaya he prayed 
arb Friday tatsalba he was crucified 
hanaft pagan tsanatsel sistrum 
haymanot religion elwa aloes 
hati at sin komat drinking vessel 
hata he lacked godness yaqgent hyacinth 
takannsa he prepared a body samaragd enierald 
for a funeral service ski] ‘row 
malak believer iton et 


M ahayem angel 
c e . 
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divinity 

Messiah 

psalm 

he sang 

‘priest 

priest or monk's cap 
Eucharist 


prayer 


ceyera 


hhamelat 
hanot 
lawz 
roman 
siray 
zayt 


mee - eta 


he covered the house 
with mud 

a kind of coat 

shop 

almond tree 

| pomegranate 


silk cloth 


oil 


9. The Christian Topography 


ocd - hich Cosmas wrote in later life 
en Beecnee mn = ss heueat as ek ae to prove that the world was 
on a n en and oblong. Though largely theological in character, it 
scclae acouideratle tention to Ethiopia, and other parts of po East, giving 
us an impression of the economic and social conditions of the A sumite realm 
as well as adding to the geographical and historical information provided by 
the Periplus. The country is described as an integral part of the Eastern Chri- 
stian world, frequented by Greek and Byzantine traders of the Middle East, 
and having commercial intercourse not only with the Yaman, but also with 
countries as far away as Persia, India and Ceylon. 

The Aksumite Empire had developed considerably since the time of the 
Periplus half a millennium earlier. The advent of Christianity now made it 
possible for Cosmas to declare that ‘in Ethiopia and Axom’ (Aksum) as well as 
in ‘Arabia and Palestine, Phoenicia, and all Syria and Antioch as far as Meso- 
potamia ... there are everywhere churches 3 of the Christians, and bishops, ma- 
rtyrs, monks and recluses, wheré the Gospel of Christ is proclaimed’. The same 
was true, he added, among the Nubians and many of the peoples of E gypt, 
Libya and North Africa. Ses eee oe Loe | 

The Aksumite realm, which was thus surrounded ‘by coreligionists to the 
north, east and west, was. also linked to the outside world by extensive bonds 
of trade. Cosmas relates that Adulis 
the shore, was ‘much frequented’ by traders from. Alexandria and the Elanitic 
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described and explained partly from personal observatio 
curate inquiries which T made when in the 
laces. ™* 

Confirmation of the widespre 


n, and partly from ac- 


neighbourhood of the different 


” ad foreign trade of Adulis is to be found in 
George Hourants monograph on Arab seafaring in ancient and medieval times 
C 4 c . 


Describing the port as ‘the main commercial centre of exchange between the 
Byzantine Empire and the countries of the Indian Ocean, he quotes the follow. 
mg verse of Mwallagat of Tarafah, a sixth-century poet of Hirah in Mesopota- 
mia, Which indicates that vessels of Adulis were known across the Red Sea: 
When the lady of Malik rides her camel at dawn her litter appears like a large 
ship of Dad, one of the ships of Adulis or ibn Yamin, which the mariner now 
turns aside and now directs ahead; its prow cuts through the foam of the water 
as a gambler divides the dust with his hand’. 8 
The Byzantine historian Procopius, writing a decade or so later than Cos- 
mas, gives a little supplementary data on the Aksumite port which, he says, 
was separated from the boundaries of the Roman Empire by a distance which 
took the unencumbered traveller thirty days to traverse. % He observes that the 
Aethiopians and Homeritae (Himyarites) lived on opposite sides of the Red 
Sea, that the principal ports on either -coast were Adulis and Bulicas, that if 
there was a moderately favourable wind the journey between them could be 
made in five days, and that it was safe to travel by night as there was no danger 
of shoals. The city of Adulis, he states, was twenty stadia, ie. two miles, from 
the harbour of that name and the city of Aksum a further twelve day's journey 
inland. * The boats of these parts, were not made in the same manner as Euro- 
pean ships; their planks were neither smeared with pitch to make them water- 
tight nor held together with iron nails but bound with a kind of cord. This was 
not, as generally supposed, because there were magnetic rocks which drew out 
the nails, but because ‘the Indians and the Ethiopians’ possessed ‘neither iron * 
nor any other thing suitable for such purposes’, and were unable to buy <a 
from the Romans as this was explicitly forbidden by law, anyone caught violat- 
ing thi ibition being punished by death. *® 
. rr pete of ahs Porkihis. Gosinds mentions a considerable trade in 
eg t which he refers to 
frankincense and other commodities from the Somali ne aphy of this 
as ‘the frankincense country called Barbaria’. Reviewing ee - Bak dic 
region he remarks that it lay ‘along the ocean, and not sa Be aa 
tance from the land of Sasu which is the perhaps seidiee parts 
tegion which produces frankincense , 2 Pe by ‘the ocean on the other side. 
of Ethiopia, and lies inland, sacar ee / hand, go up into the interior 
Hence the inhabitants of Barbaria, being anche oa ee them many kinds of 
ie, th the natives, bring back from “a y 
and, engaging in traffic with saad tasty otlier articles of merchan- 
‘pices, frankincense, cassia, *! eres Adule, to the country of the Home- 
dise, which they afterwards send by sea to 
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oa; Me ap he dater explains, ‘are 

rites. to Further India, and to Persia, Che Homerites, he later exp - 
. ; Sain. Aeterna wn can be cros- 
not far distant from Barbaria, as the sea which lies between Et Be . ee ee 
Inaria te the oce: hich is there 
sed in a couple of days, and then beyond Barbaria is ee My See 
as = a so vee  Qaet is itself near ne ocean, Jus 

called Zingion. The count known as that of 5a: 


cineense COURETY | 
of merchants, he elsewhere relates, were 


9! My yy ' 72 r - 
Barbaria and Sasu. ” Stephanus of Byzan 
f Procopius, confirms this general picture 


or Abyssinians, yielded 


as the ocean is near the fran 
Most of the slaves in the bands 
taken from these same two regions, 
ary and compatriot 0 
| land of the Abasent, 
a red vegetable dye. ”* 
ess well informed about the interior of the Horn of 
at the ‘King of the Axomites’ showed considerable 
in the many gold mines, for gold, salt and 
iron were apparently the principal articles of currency in his country. Intrigued 
usual manner in which the gold was said to be obtained 
asu our author describes the matter at length. He states 
that under the auspices of the governor of Agao, * the king sent officers there 
every other year who were normally accompanied by as many as five hundred 
private traders. The latter took advantage of the greater security afforded by 


the expedition to travel on their own account. 

‘They take along with them to the mining district’, Cosmas continues, ‘oxen, 
and lumps of salt and iron, and when they reach its neighbourhood they make 
a halt at a certain spot and form an encampment which they fence round with 
a great hedge of thorns. Within this they live, and having slaughtered the oxen, 
cut them in pieces, and lay the pieces on the top of the thorns, along with the 
lumps of salt and iron. Then come the natives bringing gold in nuggets like 
peas, called tancharas, and lay one or two or more of these upon what pleases 
them — the pieces of flesh or the salt or the iron, and then they retire to some 
distance off. Then the owner of the meat approaches, and if he is satisfied he 
takes the gold away, and upon seeing this its owner comes and takes the flesh 
or the salt or the iron. If, however, he is not satisfied he leaves the gold, when 
the native, seeing that he has not taken it, comes and either puts down more 
gold or takes up what he has laid down and goes away. Such is the mode in 
which business is transacted with the people of that country because their lan- 
guage is different and interpreters are hardly to be found. 

be iagniicn dis: ene wins is ae days more or less, according as 
the journey homeward the all a t nee oa hes . capneivir he 
he Sacer aie a, : Bt oO travel well-armed, since some of the 
bate Gae ee y ney nay pass might threaten to attack them 
| 7 7 of their gold. The space of six months is tak 

with this trading expedition, including both th ' . ee 
ae aaa Sean eins e going and the returning. In 

y slowly, chiefly because of the cattle, but in returning 


tium, a contempor 
of foreign trade, stating that the 
mivith, frankincense, aloes, cummamon and 
Though relatively | 
Africa Cosmas suggests th 
interest in trade and particularly 


by the somewhat un 
from the people of S 
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they quicken their pace lest on the way they should be overtaken by winter % 
and its rains. For the sources of the River Nile lie somewhere in these parts, 
and in winter, on account of the heavy rains, the numerous rivers which they 
generate obstruct the path of the traveller. The people there have their winter 
at the time we have our own summer. It begins in the month Epiphi of the 
Ugyptians and continues till Thoth (i.e, from July to September), and during 
three months the rains fall in torrents, and makes a multitude of rivers all of 
which flow into the Nile’. % 

No other traveller mentions the existence of this type of ‘dumb commer- 
ce or ‘silent trade’, as it called, in any part of Ethiopia, though there is evid- 
ence that it was practised both in ancient and modern times in many other parts 
of Africa, ° 

Cosmas makes explicit references to his sojourn in Ethiopia in a curious 
chapter on animals in which he mentions the country's wild life and its utiliza- 
tion. The Ethiopians, he states, differed from the Indians in considering ele- 
phants only as a source of ivory: they did not understand the art of taming 
them, though if their king wished to have one or two for show they captured 
them when young and trained them. Se san rene i * ‘ 

He relates that he once saw a live rhinoceros in Ethiopia as well as the 
skin of a dead one stuffed with chaff, which stood in the royal palace. The 
horns of this ‘altogether fearful animal’, were ‘mobile’, but when it saw any- 
thing to move its rage,. it erected them whereupon they became rigid and 
‘strong enough to tear ‘up: even: trees by the roots’.. This animal was ‘somehow 
hostile to the elephant’ whose feet and skin closely resembled its own. When 
dried its skin was four inches thick and was used by some people instead of iron 
for ploughshares. The creature was therefore called by the Ethiopians Arou 
(arwe) Harisi (haris). “By arou they designate the beast as such, and by arisi, 
ploughing, giving him this name from his shape about the nostrils, and also 
from the use to which his hide is turned’. 1 | | 

Ethiopian giraffes, the only ones he had ever seen or heard of, were, he 
reports, ‘wild creatures and undomesticated’ though a few which had been 
caught when young, were tamed and kept at the palace for the king’s amuse- 
ment. “When milk or water to drink is set before these creatures in a pan, as is 
done in the king’s presence, they cannot, by reason of the great length of their 
legs and the height of their breast and neck, stoop down to the earth and drink 
unless by stradling with their forelegs. They must, therefore, it is plain, in order 
to drink, stand with their forelegs wide apart’, 10 

Cosmas also mentions the Ethopian taurelaphus or ox-deer, which, he stat- 
es, had not been domesticated like that of India, ™ Hippopotamus teeth were 
plentiful in both Ethiopia and Egypt according to Cosmas and were an article 
of trade in Alexandria. !° He had never seen the fabulous Monoceros or unicorn, 
though he adds: ‘I have seen four brazen figures of him set up in the four- 


, 
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Ethiopian animals as depicted by Cosmas in the sixth century. 


Rhinoceros Taurelaphus 
Giraffe Hippopotamus 
Unicorn Elephant 


From J. W. McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas. 
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towered palace of the King of Ethiopia’ 


. This building Was | 


robably the ruined 
edifice, a reconstruction of which by Krencher of the ¢ 


rorman Aksium expedition 
was spoken of as ‘a terrible 
ports eredulously, ‘that all his 
If pursued by many hunters and 


is here reproduced. The animal. Cosmas concludes, 
beast and quite invincible’. “They say, he re 
strength lies in his horn. When he finds himese 


on the point of being caught, he springs up to the top of some precipice whence 
he throws himself down and in the descent turns a somesault so that the horn 
sustains all the shock of the fall, and he escapes unhurt’, !% 
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10. Aksumite Control of South Arabia 


cited the Aksumite realm at the beginning of the. 
Ve VISTEE . : ‘ M12. 5S \ | © ' ; 

Roman Pampire (516 - 27 ) hits King Mla 
an expedition against the Himya. 


This appears. to have been the 


Cosmas declared that 
reign of Justinius | of the laste | 
_ , a: SA: mas preparing 
Atsbeha, or Kaleb (514. ae : : oo a 
oar + 4 ate side of the hea vbe ; 
rites on the opposit sick wntioned at length in semiconteporary 
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‘ “abt “ecords. 

Byzantine. Arabic and South Arabian 1 core 
| accounts vary in detail they ta Ox 
t that the Christians of the Yaman, who 
| mys ‘eaders from foreign . 
were apparently both natives of the country and ree : re ‘a — 
ag are describe rocco. 
were in bitter conflict with the Jews and Pagans Ww os ‘ ret y Proco 
pius as ‘rascals’ holding in reverence ‘the old faith which men o ag present 

accounts j 

day call Hellenic. The ruler of the Himyarites, who ee ae : a4 

| ‘oO; : istic which so incensed Ka 
\fasruk, joined in the persecution of the Christians eb, 


whom Procopius describes as ‘a Christian and a most devoted adherent of the 
faith’, that he collected a fleet of ships and an army, came against them and 


106 


ht lly on some of the most jm. 
Through these 
portant points. From them it is apparen 


conquered them in battle. 3 

The ruler of the Himyarites, being unable to defend his capital, appears 
to have resorted to a stratagem of some kind to persuade Kaleb and the great- 
cr part of his army to return home; then, gaining courage from the reduced 
size of the Ethiopian garrison which remained in the country and profiting 
irom the rainy season when contact between Aksum and the Yaman was most 
difficult, he easily seized control. a 

The Himyarites, led by a ruler who is variously known as Dhu Nuwas, Din 
Jaze and Yusuf, intensified their persecution of the Christians, particularly at 
the city of Nagran where a certain noble called Harith — later known as St. 
Arcthas — and a very large number of his co-religionists were murdered in No- 
vember 523. The survivors appealed to both Justinus and Kaleb. The Eastern 
Homan Emperor being too far away requested the Aksumite sovercion to inter- 
vene and may have facilitated his acquisition of the necessary fleet. A sixth- 
—) — text ° re oe of St. Arethas states that Kaleb transported 
‘ TOYIOUS “army oO ZYU.00Q0 men anrac ea : . 
which he had ines af Caharas aes es iii peas ausine cos : : ea 
boats 15 came from Aela. ‘7 from ata re >amez, near Adulis ). 107 Of these 
lively to the north and south of the Gulf of FPenenge ene oe ee), oe 
nermost point of the Gulf of Suez, 2 fro a i is — i ane 
Egyptian Red Sea coast, 7 from the isla ™ berenice farther south along the 

sland of Farasan off the Arabian shore t 


the north of the Yam: | 
aman, and 9 from Ind} 
i Gla: a f : - 
cally built at Adulis on the billink ticlies 4 a further 10 seem to have been !o 
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After his MaCKOLY Kaleb appointed an Ethiopian viccroy to administer the 
conquered territory and returned to Africa where he thanked God for his suc- 
cess and renounced the throne, sending his crown to Jerusalem with a request 
that it be hung in front of the Holy Sepulchre. He then retired to a monastery 
where he lived to the end of his davs in great austerity. | 

The conquest of Southem Arabia placed the Aksumite realm among the 
great powers of the day and made a considerable impact on the Middle East. 
From this period dates the erection of the church of Marib at Sana, which Pro- 
fessor Hitti describes as ‘one of the most magnificent cathedrals of the age’. 
This edifice, which was destroyed some two centuries later, was called by the 
Arabs al Qaalis after the Greek ekklesia, a church; according to Arab tradition 
it was built by Byzantine craftsmen and artists sent by the Emperor of the 
Roman Empire. 1° 

Aksumite suzerainty in Arabia appears to have waned in the reign of Ka- 
leb’s son, Gabra Masqal (c. 550-580). The Ethiopian viceroy Abraha is said 
to have become largely independent cf his overlord across the Red Sea though 
he still paid him nominal tribute. 1°9- | 

The importance of the Aksumite realm at this time is underlined bv Pro- 
copius who relates that the Emperor Justinian (527-565), the successor of Ju- 
stinus who had ruled the Eastern Roman Empire at the time of Kaleb’s con- 
quest, sent his ambassador Julianus in 531 to the Ethiopians and to the Himva- 
rites, who were apparently self-governing. though still nominally under Aksu- 
mite rule, asking them to make common cause with their co-religionists, the 
Romans, in their war against the Persians. He proposed that the Ethiopians 
should buy silk from India and sell it to the Romans, declaring that they would 
thereby gain much profit for themselves, and assist the Romans by saving them 
from having to pay their money to the Persians. The Himyarites were further request- 
ed to invade Persia. Both rulers agreed in principle, but failed to carry out these 
demands. The Ethiopians found it impossible in practice to buy the required 
silks from the Indians, as the Persian merchants in the harbours farther to the 
east, where the Indian ships first put in, bought up whole cargoes thereby mo- 
nopolizing the entire supply; the Himyarites, for their part, are said to have 
considered it impossible to cross the deserts which lay between them and the 
Persians and then to go into battle against a people more warlike than them- 
selves. Procopius states that Abraha promised Justinian many times to oe 
Persia, but ‘only once began the journey and then immediately turned back’? 


Twenty years later the problem of obt 9 


aining silk from the East was solved as 
far as the Byzantine Empire was concerned by the introduction of silkworms 
brought secretly 


overland from China. Nonnonus, a later ambassador sent by 
Justinian to the Aksumites, reported in 530 or 540 that Aksum was fifteen days 


journey from Adulis, and that both places were ‘the chief centres of trade for 
gold dust, ivory, leather, hides and aromatics’; between them lay a town called 
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Ave, almost certainly Yeha, where he claimed to have seen ‘a great quantity of 
elephants, about 5,000 collected together’. _ 
The ambitious Abraha meanwhile was trying to develop the Christian city 
of Sana into a counter-attraction to the pagan. city of Mecca, five hundred 
miles to the north, which was already before the advent of Mohamed a place 
of pilgrimage visited by people from all parts of Arabia. Abraha's policy arous- 
ed considerable resentment throughout the country and especially in Mecca 
where the loss of the pilgrim trade would have been financially disastrous. is 
An indignant citizen of Mecca, who belonged to the Fugaym tribe, made his 
way to Sana and profaned the beautiful church which Abraha had built; soon 
afterwards one of the latter’s provincial governors, Mohamed ben Khuzai who 
had agreed to urge his people to make their pilgrimage to Sana was assassin- 
ated. Abraha thereupon decided to destroy the sanctuary at Mecca and assem- 
bled his followers to prepare for war. His army is said to have been accompan- 
ied by one elephant, though other accounts mention two, thirteen and even a 
thousand. The sight of this animal or animals made such an impression on the 
Arabs who had not previously known so large a creature that the year 570 or 
571 in which this event took place, and which is popularly believed to have 
coincided with the birth of the prophet Mohamed, is given the name am al-fil 
or the ‘year of the elephant 3 | - 2 ; 
Brushing aside all opposition Abraha reached Tayif, three stages east of 
the sacred city and dispatched raiding parties which captured among other 
body two hundred camels. Following with his main army, he halted outside 
Mecca and sent envoys to inform the citizens that he had no desire to hurt them 
but was determined to destroy the pagan sanctuary or kabah. After some parley 
Abraha decided to attack, but it is related that on the fateful day the elephnat 
refused to advance as is commemorated in the following passage in the Koran: 
“Hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the army of the Elephant? Did 
he not cause their stratagem to miscarry? And he sent against them flocks of 
little birds which cast upon them clay stones, and made them like unto the 
stubble of which the cattle have eaten”. The reference is to an epidemic of 
smallpox, termed ‘small stones’ in Arabic, which broke out at this juncture and 
is held by some to have been the first of its kind in Arabia. Abraha’s army at 
once retreated, its commander himself dying of the disease. The news of these 
events enhanced both the esteem in which the shrine at Mecca was held and 
the prestige of the Quraish, the guardians of the holy place. "4 
_ Abraha’s action had far-reaching effects, for as a result the Himyarite chiefs 
tan inset a ega affairs, Upon the death of Abraha his son 
Masruk. At some time ae ty ah while and was succeeded by his brother 
by King Noshirwan of Pacis. h candela void es . — 
lapsed and the old Pawan » whereupon the Ethiopian Empire in Arabia col- 
yarite monarchy was reestablished under the hegemony 
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‘¢ot0 astrian Persia (570 - 628). Not aiealtnee aeSRrOy sg Aksumite influence 
: bia the Persians secm to have attempted to carry the war to the African 
in Art The overseas trade of Aksum, which was gravely affected by these events, 
ae “hii hampered by the fact that the Blemmyes, a people in the Sudan 
wee had been friendly to the city guarding its overland route with Egypt, were 
eet by another tribe under the leadership of Silko of Nubia and disappear 
ne history after about 543. In this way two principal gt Sa 
jnking Aksum with the outside world = the land route a hans - e sea 

route to Arabia — passed almost simultancously into hostile hands. 
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Il The Rise of Islam 


THE troubles in South Arabia appear to have caused a shift in the main direc. 
tion of Aksumite overseas contact from the Yaman to the Hijaz "6 and the rich 
trading cities of Mecca and Tayif whence caravans travelled to the Red Sea 


coast and the Yaman every autumn and to Syria every spring. "7 The Aksumites 
were therefore in close communication with the land which was to produce 
the prophet Mohamed. Relations between them and the new faith were at first 
cordial, though, as we shall see, the birth of Islam necessarily transformed the 
entire Middle Eastern balance of power and had profound economic consequen- 
ces, 

Mohamed appears to have been well acquainted with Ethiopia for, as a po- 
strumous child he had been brought up by his grandfather, Abdal Muttalikb, 


seventh month of the fifth year of Mohamed’s mission, A.D. 615, eleven men, 
some mounted, some on foot, and four of them accompanied by their Wives, 


and were conveyed across the Red Sea for half a dinar (about seven shillings) 119 
apiece. The Quraish pursued them, but they had already left the port. Among the 
emigrants were Othman, son of Affan, followed by his wife Rockeya the pro- 
phet’s daughter, and Abd al Rahman, both of whom are believed to have pre- 
viously traded with the country, The party was headed by Othman son of 
Matzun. They met with a kind reception from the Aksumite sovereign and his 


in the history of Islam. Tt convinced the Quraish of the sincerity and resolution 
of the Converts, and proved their readiness to undergo any loss and any hard- 
ship rather than abjure the faith of Mahomet. A bright example of self-denial 
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bined with the merits of their creed, might secure from them within the limits 
of Arabia itsclf a sympathy and hospitality as cordial as that afforded by the 
Abyssinian King; and thus it gave birth to the idea of a great “Hegira” — the 
emigration to Medina. Finally, it turned the attention of Mahomet more clos- 
ely and favourably to the Christian religion. If an Arab asylum had not at last 
offered itself at Medina, the prophet himself might have emigrated to Abyssi- 
nia, and Mahometanism might have dwindled, like Montarism, into an ephe- 
meral Christian heresy’, 1 
Less than three months after their departure from Arabia the refugees are 
said to have reappeared at Mecca in the mistaken belief that Mohamed had con- 
verted the Quraish. They were, however, immediately disillusioned. “The report 
brought by the emigrants of their kind reception by the Najashy (ruler of 
Ethiopia), writes Sir William Muir, ‘annoyed the Quraish, and the persecution 
became hotter than ever. Wherefore Mahomet again recommended his follow- 
ers to take refuge in Abyssinia. The first party of the new expedition set out 
about the sixth year of the mission; and thereafter at intervals small bodies of 
converts, accompanied sometimes by their wives and children, joined the exiles, 
until they reached (without calculating their little ones) the number of one 
hundred and one. Of these, eighty-three were men. Amongst the women, eleven 
were of the Quraish, and several belonged to other tribes. Thirty-three of the 
men, with eight women (including Othman and his wife Rockeya the daughter 
of Mahomet), again returned to Mecca, and eventually emigrated of Madina. 
The rest of the refugees remained in Abyssinia for several years’. 

The Quraish, disquieted by the hospitable reception afforded to the refu- 
gees at the Aksumite court sent an embassy to King Armah (seventh century) 
in the hope of securing their return. Two important courtiers laden with costly 
presents declared that ‘certain fools amongst their own people had left 
their ancestral faith; that they had not joined Christianity, but had _ set 
up a new religion of their own. They had therefore been deputed by 
the Quraish to fetch them back’. % The King, unwilling to consider the mat- 
ter solely on the representations of these emissaries examined the leader of the 
refugees, Jafar bin Abi Talib who was in fact Mohamed's cousin. According to 
Ibn Hisham, the prophet’s earliest biographer who wrote in A.D. 828, Jafar 
told the King that the Arabs were ‘a barbarous nation, worshipping idols, eating 
carrion, committing shemeful deeds, killing our blood relations, forgetting our 
duty towards our neighbours, the strong among us devouring the weak. Such 
was our state until God sent us an apostle (Mohamed), from amongst our- 
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God and return to the worship of idols’. % Jafar went on to quote selected pas- 
sages from the Koran (IV 169, XIX 16-34) to show the close relationship bet- 
ween Christianity and Islam. When he had finished speaking Armah declared 
that he found nothing to object to in Jafar's words. ‘Verily’, he added, ‘this 
revelation and that of Moses are from the same source’. He therefore returned 
the gifts of the Quraish, saying, so tradition holds: ‘If you were to offer mie a 
mountain of gold T would not give up these people who have taken refuge with 

? 126 

ae friendly attitude of the Aksumite monarch justified Mohamed’s reput- 
ed declaration that Ethiopia was a kingdom wherein none was persecuted; it 
had the incidental result, however, of causing a number of the early Muslims 
to embrace Christianity. Ibn Hisham relates, for example, that Ubed Allah bin 
Tahsh (whose wife Umm Habibah the prophet subsequently married) was 
converted in Ethiopia, and on meeting his former co-religionists would say to 
them: ‘We now see clearly, but you are still blinking’. ”” 

In 627 the prophet felt strong enough to address written dispatches to a 
number of neighbouring kings calling upon them to acknowledge him as the 
true apostle of God. King Armah’s court, as Sir William Muir explains, stood 
‘in a different relation to Mahomet from that of the other courts to which he 
addressed his apostolic summons’. 8 Not only had his followers. found a secure 
and hospitable retreat there at the worst period of persecution, but fifty or sixty 
still enjoyed the sovereign’s protection. In his letter to this ruler the prophet 
declared, ‘Glory be to God, the Only One, the Holy One, the peaceful and 
faithful Protector. I testify that Jesus, the Son of Mary, is the Spirit and Word 
of God, and that He sent-them down into Mary, the blessed and immaculate 
Virgin, and she conceived. He created Jesus of His Own Spirit and made him 
to live by His breath, even as he did Adam. I now summon thee to worship the 
One God who is without counterpart, and who rules the heavens and the earth. 
Accept my mission, follow me, and become one of my disciples, for I am the 
Apostle of God’. | . 

On the subject of the Muslim refugees, he added: ‘I have sent Jafar and 
other believers into thy country; protect them and supply their needs. Set aside 
thy pride of sovereignty. I call upon thee and thy hosts to accept the worship 
of the Supreme Being. My mission is over. I have preached, and may heaven 
grant that my councils may be of benefit to those who hear. Peace shall be with 
the man who shall walk in the life of the True Belief. 

Budge, relying on Arab writings, which in this case appear dubious, relates 
that when Armah received this letter he laid it on his head and eyes as a mark 
of deep respect, and then left his throne and seated himself on the ground and 
said the ‘Shahada’ or ‘Testimony’ that there was no god but Allah and that Mo- 
hamed was his prophet. 2° Later he collected a series of gifts for Mohamed 
and sent them to him together with a despatch in which he said: ‘In the Name 
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of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. ‘To Mohamed, the Apostle of God, 
King Armah (sends) grecting, Peace be unto thee, O Apostle of God. May He 
shelter thee under His compassion, and give thee blessings in abundance. There 
is no god but Allah, who has brought me to Islam. Thy letter I have read, O 
Prophet, what thou hast said about Jesus is the right belief, for he hath said 
nothing more than that. I testify my belief in the King of Heaven and. earth. 
Thy advice I have pondered over deeply. Jafar and his company have been 
received with the honour due to them in my country and have been treated 
hospitably. I testify that thou art the Apostle of God, and I have sworn this in 
the presence of Jafar, and have acknowledged Islam before him. I attach my- 
self to the worship of the Lord of Worlds, O Prophet. I send my son Area as 
my envoy to thee, but if thou dost command it I will go myself and do homage 
to the holiness of thy mission. I testify tha thy words are true. 

In a second dispatch carried to Ethiopia by his cousin Khaded, son of Zaid, 
the prophet asked Armah to send back forty of his followers who were still 
living in Ethiopia and to betroth to him Umm Habibah, the daughter of Abu 
Sufyan, whose maiden name was Ramia; her former husband Ubed Allah had 
died in Ethiopia after embracing Christianity, as we have seen. Armah perfor- 
med the betrothal ceremony and gave Umm Habibah. 400 dinars (according 
to Budge about £200), as her dowry. He then delivered her to Jafar whom he 
sent back to Arabia loaded with precious gifts for the prophet. °° To facilitate 
their journey he is also said to have provided the exiles with two ships. 

Umm Habibah returned home with the other exiles in 629 and was duly 
married to the prophet, his ninth wife. From her and Umm Salma, who had 
also been in Ethiopia, he learnt of the beauty of.the Ethiopian cathedral of St. 
Mary at Aksum and of the wonderful pictures on its walls. Mohamed's se- 
cond wife, Sowdah window of Sokran, had also been in exile in Ethiopia on 
two occasions with her first husband. The close ties between Ethiopia and Mo- 
hamed’s early followers can thus be exemplified by the life histories of two of 
his eleven wifes. 1% 

The Muslim refugees retained a spirit of goodwill towards the land that 
had afforded them asylum. On learning of their treatment in exile the prophet 
is said to have expressed tender sentiments for the Ethiopian. people; he prayed 


for King Armah’s soul when he died and commanded his own followers to 
‘leave the Abyssinians in peace’, thereby exempting them from the horrors of 
the jihad, or ‘Holy War’. It is therefore not surprising that Arab writers ot 


later centuries devoted much attention to the friendly power across the Red 


Sea. 

Ethiopia and Arabia, it should be emphasized were at this time closely relat- 
ed both by trade and migration. It is interesting to note that at the birth of Islam 
the kabah, the unpretentious cube-like structure housing the famous black meteo- 


rite which had become a fetish, is said to have been rebuilt by al-Walid ibn-al- 
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Mughirah from the wreckage of some Greck or Byzantine ships destroyed on the 

shore of the Red Sea on their way to Adulis. 5 Professor Hitti argues moreover 

that ‘the Koranic references to the sea and its tempest (XVI 14, K 23-4, XXIV 

40), which are characterized by unusual clarity and vividness, are an echo of 

the active maritime intercourse between al-Hijaz and Abyssinia’. "36 Mecca had 
long been the abode of a considerable number of [‘thiopians some of whom 

had probably come for purposes of trade while others had been imported as 
slaves; many of the latter were employed as soldiers by the rich traders, and 
according to the Medina poet, Kais ibn al Khatim, who died a few years before 
the hijra, were known as asakir (singular askar). More frequently, however, 
they were termed ahabish (singular ahbush), a derivative of Habash or Abys- 
sinia. "7 88 It was probably from these soldier-slaves that the Arabs learned 
the use of the lance or javelin (Arabic harbah) which they adopted a little after 
this period. *° The most notable of the Ethiopian community at Mecca in Mo- 
hamed’s time was probably Bilal, the son of an Ethiopian slave girl, whose 
stentorial voice secured for him the unique distinction of becoming Mohamed’s 
muezzin. '* The prophet called him ‘the first fruits of Abyssinia’. 

Despite Mohamed’s declaration that there should be no Holy War against 
the Ethiopians, the rise of Islam had disastrous repercussions on Aksum for the 
dynamic spirit of the new religion unified and vitalized the Arab peoples and 
enabled them to create a rival power group which soon began to invade neigh- 
bouring countries. In 636 Uthman the Thagafite, governor of Bahrayn, set sail 
from Oman to raid the Indian coast at Tanah near Bombay, while his brother 
attacked the bay of al-Daybul at the mouth of the Indus. The succeeding go- 
vernor of Bahrayn, al Ala, crossed into Persia and penetrated as far as Istakh 
(Persepolis). More serious for Aksum was the Arab occupation of Palestine in 
636 and the conquest of E Sypt in 640-2, with those ancient church of Alexan- 
dria the Ethiopian Church had affiliated three centuries earlier. For over half 
a millennium, as we have seen, the Aksumites, though geographically isolated, 
had maintained contact with friendly civilizations, first Hellenic and later of 
the Christian world. The advance of Islam brought an end to that state of af- 
fairs for the Aksumites were one of the few peoples in this area to remain faith- 
ful to Christianity. The advance of Islam thus cut the empire's principal routes 
of communication to the north and east; the new faith was destined in later 

centuries also to spread to the south and west, thus rendering Ethiopia’s isolation 
almost complete, a Christian island in a Muslim sea. 


It was not long moreover before a bitter conflict broke out between Aksu- 
mites and Arabs on either side of the Red Sea. The cause of the dispute is 
obscure though Conti Rossini, relying on the documents of the Arabs, which 
are inevitably one-sided, Suggests that it was probably due to piracy on the 
Arabian coast. According to this argument, the Aksumite State was indifferent 
to these raids which appeared to be based on its shores and may indeed have 
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received unofficial encouragement from its provincial governors and naval com- 
manders. '! The Arab historian Ibn Ishaq relates that in July or August of the 
year 630, ships from the African shore approached the Arabian coast at Shueiba 
with hostile intentions, but withdrew before they could be intercepted. Some 
vears later, in 640 according to one version or 651 according to another, a fleet 
of ships from African waters sailed down the Arabian shore; Khalifa Umar bin 
al Khattab dispatched a small naval expedition against it, but was so disastrou- 
sly defeated that he swore he would have no more to do with the sea. The 
Aksumites, it appears, were themselves also suffering from the activities of pi- 
rates; it is said that Arabs raided Adulis in 640, destroying the port which for 
one reason or another never rose again. ! 

The Arabs were by now becoming increasingly interested in mastering the 
sea. Khalifa Moawiyah (661-680) succeeded in building a navy which was 
not able, however, to prevent pirates from the African shore from sacking Jed- 
dah in 702. * This attempt seems to have made a deep impression on the Arabs 
who, according to Conti Rossini, were afraid that the holy city of Mecca would 
be the next place to be attacked; they therefore exerted themselves to the ut- 
most, and taking the offensive, seized a number of harbours on the opposite 
coast, including Suakin, where they dispossessed the Bega, Massawa, which 
was as yet only an anchorage, and the Dahlak islands facing the Aksumite 
coast. This operation was doubtless motivated also in no small degree by the 
Arabs’ long enduring desire for loot from Africa, especially in the form of strong, 
able-bodied men and beautiful women. 

Arab control of the ports necessarily had serious consequences for the Ak- 
sumites. Their empire’s hitherto flourishing foreign trade shrank to modest di- 
mensions, while cultural intercourse with the non-Arab peoples of the Middle 
East became increasingly difficult. Aksumite expansion southwards is believed 


to have begun at this time. 


12. The Decline of Aksum: 
Gudit and the Zagwe 


THE isolation caused by the conquests of Islam was not the only cause for the 
decline of Aksum and the southward orientation of the empire. Conti Rossin; 
has argued at length that the Bega may have contributed to this development, 14 
Owing to the poverty of their country, which lay to the north-west of Aksum, 
they are thought to have been subject, like other nomadic tribes, to waves of 
expausion which are said to have carried them into Hamasien and other rich 
provinces of the plateau at the end of the seventh century or early in the eighth 
century. The Aksumites are supposed to have been thus thrust in a southward 
direction while their trade routes, both overland through Nubia and by sea 
through Massawa, were rendered more insecure. 14 | 
This phase of Aksumite history has often been termed a period of decad- 
ence, for though the empire continued to expand and though most of the tra- 
ditions of the people were by now firmly established, the country had undoub- 
tedly seen better days, Commerce and intercourse with foreign lands in par- 
ticular seem to have shrunk beyond. all recognition. ‘The. currency issued after 
the seventh century appears to reflect the commercial stagnation of the realm. 
Gold coins and coins with Greek inscriptions become infrequent after the reign 
of King Jathlia in the seventh or eighth century — probably an indication that in- 
ternational trade was no longer considered sufficiently important to warrant 
their production. The bronze coins seem at the ‘same time to have deteriorated 
As the hitherto easily accessible plains of the north-west and the overseas 
territories of Arabia were now closed to the Aksumites they are thought to have 
turned towards the difficult mountains of the interior, only the northernmost 
parts of which had earlier been occupied by Ezana. Though the child of neces- 
sity this development was of immense long-term significance as it spread Ethio- 
pic civilization deep into the great plateau, that is to say into southern Tigre, 
Amhara and Shoa, as well as perhaps to provinces still farther south where the 
Gurage and Harari peoples “7 of the present day, who speak a language akin 
to Ethiopic, may still bear witness to the extent of Aksumite expansion. 148 
The empire continued, however, to enjoy some access to the sea, particu- 
larly along the coast to the south of Massawa. Thus the Arab historian Al Ya- 
qubi, writing in 872, declared that the Nag 
a number of important cities and receive 
records that the kingdom, whose capita 
coast and, as in former times, included t 


ashi ruled an extensive realm with 
d tribute from many vassal rulers. He 
I he calls Kabar (?), stretched to the 
he Dahlak islands. Another Arab writer, 
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Al Masudi, writing in 935, confirmed that the Kithiopians were still in control 
of the coast, and observed that Dahlak and the coastal plains were tributary to 
Ethiopia. He added that a treaty of friendship had been signed between the 
Najashi and the Yamani King Ibrahim bin Ziyad, also known as Sahib al Har- 
malary (d. 901-2), at a result of which Yamani ships from Zabib enjoyed a 
thriving trade with Kthiopia. He stated that the capital was Kabar which he 
called ‘a great city and the seat of the Kingdom of the Najashi’. ‘The country’, 
he concluded, ‘possessed many towns and extensive territories stretching as far 
as the Abyssinian (Red) Sea. To it belongs the coastal plain opposite Yaman 
where there are many cities such as Zeila, Dahlak and Nasi ( Badi, 1” according 
to Trimingham) in which there are Muslims tributary to the Abyssinians’. Ibn 
Hawgal, writing in 977-8, gave a similar picture, observing that Zeila was in 
the possession of Ethiopian Christians who enjoyed peaceful trading relations 
with the Muslims of the Yaman. He reminded his readers that the land of the 
Najashi was not subject to the jihad or Holy War. 15° 
To the south of the Horn of Africa the ports of Mogadishu and Brava are 
believed to have been brought under Arab influence at about this time if not 
earlier. According to old records from Pate in East Africa cited by Captain C. 
H. Stigand the Arab Abdul Malik bin Muriani built the cities of Pate, Malindi, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu and Kilwa in the seventy-seventh year of the hijra, 
ie. A.D. 696-7. Another local tradition, however, holds that the ports of Mo- 
gadishu and Brava were founded about 920 by the ‘seven brothers of El Ahsa’, 
Omani Arabs, probably of the El Harth tribe, who had fled from Arabia to 
escape persecution. To the same century belongs the ‘tradition of ‘Hasan-bin-Ali 
and his Six Sons’ who are believed to have founded Arab settlements farther to 
the south. It is said that a son begotten by the Sultan of Shiraz of an Ethiopian 
slave woman was out-rivalled by his half brothers and accordingly crossed the 
seas with his six sons, They sailed to Africa in seven ships, and founded sepa- 
rate settlements, the most important of which were Mombasa, Pemba, and Yo- 
hanna in the Comoro Isles. Hassan himself founded Kilwa. Trimingham seems 
to agree with the latter account declaring that Mogadishu and Kilwa, were 
founded by waves of Qarmatians from al-Ahsa, the first between 900 and 950 
and the second in A.D. 984. 15 
A new and serious threat to the Aksumite Empire is believed to have dev- 
eloped towards the end of the tenth century when the Agao tribe rebelled. The 
Ethiopian manuscripts, which are by no means contempor ary to this event, do 
not agree as to the details or dates, and scholars are divided as to whether the 
frst rebels were pagan or Jewish. It is generally agreed, however, that the re- 
bellion was begun by an Agao princess, variously named Gudit or Yodit (Ju- 
dith), Astar, and, by the Arabs, Eve, who was also sometimes nicknamed a 
(or fire). Her husband is supposed to have been the abies of the district 
Bugna in Lasta. She is said to have overthrown the Christian faith and with it 
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the existing monarchy which claimed descent from the Queen of Sheba and 

King Solomon. According to Ethiopian tradition the King of Aksum, Anbasa 

Weddem [tenth century (?)], was a child at the time and his government was 

unable to defend itself against the uprising. He therefore fled southwards to 

Shoa with a few members of the court and settled in Manz, while Gudit enter- 

ed the palace at Aksum, sacked the ancient capital and killed the royal princes, 

said to be four hundred in number, who were traditionally confined on the 

mountain of Debra Damo, 352153 

Partial confirmation of these accounts is to be found in the records of the 

Arab historian Ibn Hawgal, who, writing in 978, observed: ‘As regards Abys- 

sinia, for many years it has had a woman as its ruler. It is she who killed the 
King of Abyssinia who was known under the title of hadani (i.e. our hade, 
hatse or Emperor), and she continues to this day to dominate her own country 
and the neighbouring regions of the land of the hadani in the wast of Abyssi- 
nia. 4 In seeming contradiction to this chronicle the History of the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria suggests that the Aksumite kingdom was at this time still resist- 
ing the invader; it states that shortly after 979 the King of Ethiopia wrote a 
letter to King George of Nubia, for transmission to the Coptic Patriarch Philo- 
theos, which announced that a Queen of another people had invaded his coun- 
try and was burning towns, destroying churches and obliging him to flee from 
one place to another. cee } 

Ethiopian tradition holds that Gudit reigned forty years and that after her 


death Anbasa Weddem returned to A sum reigning for a further twenty years. 


about the date of this event which has been variously put as 928, 1137, 1145 
and 1147. 155 Tt is often said that the dynasty was maintained by eleven kings 
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and the present-day provinces of Harar an 
the lakes, thereby ringing the east and so 
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artificers, carpenters, masons and others, had tools forged, arranged a scale of 
wages for the workers, and purchased from the people the ground which he re- 
quired. Angels joined the workmen and toiled with them by day, and in the 
night they did doubled the amount of work which the men had done during 
the day’. 159 

Contact with other lands was maintained throughout this period and large 
numbers of Ethiopian pilgrims journeyed to Jerusalem. It is also related that 
Copts from Egypt fled to Ethiopia to escape from the persecution of Al Hakim 
(996 - 1021) and doubtless contributed to the economic as well as to the lite- 
tary and religious life of the country. Bruce and others have suggested that 
these or later refugees probably included ‘masons, builders ie elie of ser 
who may have assisted in building the Lalibela churches, i" while Ludo 
States that King Lalibela actually sent for artisans from Egypt. 
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d when the grandson (?) of Lali- 


THe Zagwe era is said to have come to an en 
bela, Naakuto Laab, a just and peaceable prince, agreed to a request by the fa. 
) Takla Haymanot, that he should abdicate 


mous cleric, Abuna (metropolitain ) : 
in favour of Yekuno Amlak (1268 - 1283 or 1270 - 1285) a prince of the Solo. 


monic line which had found refuge in Shoa. 
The peace treaty is believed to have contained four articles, all of consid- 


erable importance, which not only provided for the change of dynasty but de- 
fined the relationship of State and Church and governed the position of church 
land at least in outline for over half a millennium to come. The terms are given 
by the eighteenth-century Scottish traveller, James Bruce, who based himself 
on Ethiopian tradition: 

‘The first was that Naakuto Laab, prince of the house of Zague (Zagwe) 
should forthwith resign the kingdom of Abyssinia to Icon Amlac (Yekuno Am- 
lak) reigning prince of the line of Solomon then in Shoa. 

‘The second, that a portion of lands in Lasta should be given to Naacueto 
Laab and his heirs in absolute property, irrevocably and irredeemably; that he 
should preserve, as marks of sovereignty, two silver wettle-drums, or nagareets; 
that the points of the spears of his guard, the globes that surmounted his sen- 
deck (that is the pole upon which the colours are carried) should be silver, 
and that he should sit upon a gold stool, or chair, in form of that used by the 
knigs of Abyssinia, and that both he and his descendants should be absolutely 
free from all homage, services, taxes, or public burdens for ever, and be styled 
kings of Zagwe, or the Lasta kings.¥3 FS 

‘The third article was that one-third of the kingdom should be appropriat- 
ed and ceded absolutely to the Abuna himself, for the maintenance of his own 
state, and for the support of the clergy, convents and churches in the kingdom; 
and this became afterwards an era, or epoch, in Abyssinian history, called the 
era of partition. 

‘The fourth, and last article provided that no native Abyssinian could there- 
after be chosen Abuna, and this even tho’ he was ordained at, and sent from 
Cairo’. 1 

‘It is one of the remarkable facts in the annals of this country’, concludes 
~~ that the article between Icon Amlac and the house of Zagwe was ob- 

ve a rane ie ea years; for it was made before the year 1300, and 
Allo Fasil in the cledioes apenas — rahe poeta Paes BY 
in sone bolians ¥ eecheal i — of Begemder, in the reing of Joas '* in 1768, 
Mia: ever hesa'ic oo aati neither has any Abuna native of Abyssi- 
Own since that period. As for the exorbitant grant of one-third 
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been in reat measure resumed. as we may 


of the kingdom to the Abuna, it has 

naturally Suppose, Upon different pretence 

the king or his ministers, the first great invasion of it being in the subsequent 

wc sng Theodorus (The ih / pe | 

reign of king Theodorus (Theodore T. 1411. 1414), who. far from losing popu- 
| for sovereigns’, 166 


Sof misbehaviour, true or alleged, by 


larity by this infraction, has been ever reckoned a mode 

Yekuno Amlak, whose reign marks a turning poin 
made his capital not at Aksum but at his native town of Tegulet in Shoa, thus 
shifting the centre of the State from Tigre and Lasta to Shoa in the south. Since 
he and his forebearers had been living there for several generations he spoke 
Amharic, the Janguage of Amhara and Shoa, which he is said to have made 
the official language of the realm. 17 Bruce's assertion that he greatly increased 
the extent of church lands is confirmed by an early Ethiopic manuscript which 
states that ‘he gave to Takla Haymanot the third part of his kingdom’, 1 His 
reign was also characterized by bitter conflict with the sultanate of [fat which 
was menacing the fertile regions of Shoa. The King, says Bruce, ‘hated the 
Arabs, and marshalled all his forces and attacked them furiously whenever pos- 
sible’; nevertheless he ‘suffered great losses in these wars, and the Muslims laid 
waste parts of his country’. 16 

The restoration of the Solomonic line was also accompanied by a significant 
literary revival, perhaps attributable to the increased wealth of the Church, the 
predominant patron of the arts. ‘During the fourteenth century’, writes Budge, 
‘the chronologers and scribes compiled histories of their country to which they 
prefixed lists of kings from Adam downwards’. The most important of these 
works was the Kebra Nagast, or ‘Glory of Kings’, written in Geez during the 
reign of Yekuno Amlak by Ishaq ‘the poor man’ who states that he based it on 


an earlier text in the library of the Patriarchs of Alexandra. ™ 
The histories of the reigns which followed are concerned in large measure 


with innumerable wars against Muslim invaders. Much fighting occurred, in par- 
ticular during the reign of Amda Tseyon I (Gabra Masqal I, 1312 - 1342 or 
1314 - 1344) whom the Egyptian Ibn Fadl Allah (d. 1349) called ‘a most valiant 
King’ and an excellent administrator, just to his subjects and interested in the 
poor. 2 The chronicle of his reign is nevertheless largely devoted to his cam- 
paigns against Muslim kingdoms which had grown up on the south-east borders 
of his realm, such as Ifat, Hadya, Fatajar, Dawaro, Bali, and above all Adal on 
the Gulf of Aden. All these kingdoms enjoyed much help, in arms and men, 
from Arabia. 173 Bruce says that Ifat, Fatijar and Dawaro had all formerly been 
Christian provinces but had been ceded to Muslim governors in return for 
money and had by degrees renounced both their religion and allegiance to the 


t in Ethiopian history, 


Emperors, 1” 
The difficulties confronting the largely land-locked empire at this time are 


well exemplified in the travels of Marco Polo who tells what he calls the ‘fine 
story’ of a pilgrimage which an Emperor of Abash (Abyssinia) is said to have 
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wished to attempt in 1288. 1” Though some of the — of aa pri aah 

viously unreliable the account as a whole reveals ae pro ee af i Pl 

racter of contemporary Ethiopian socicty and the hare ships | x ahge 
ust know, Marco Polo declares, ‘that one day the g who 


its isolation. ‘You m ae 
was the supreme Lord of the province of Abash — and who was ¢ 


Oana ahre thrist at Jerusalem. 

said he would go Ae . pilgrimage ae . — econ nee o J ther i 
is bar marked thé | a . 

a send a Bishop or other great prelate in his stead. And a King 
accepted the barons’ advice. So he sent for a Bishop who was a man o ae 
holy life, and told him he wished him to go in his stead..... And the Bishop 
said that he would perform his bidding as befitted a liegeman. The King then 
told him to get ready, and to set out as quickly as he might. 

‘The Bishop went; having taken leave of the King, and made himself ready 

to set out on his way, after the manner of a pilgrim, and most honourably at. 
tended. And he journeyed on, both by land and sea, until he arrived at Jeru- 
salem. He went straight to the Sepulchre, and adored it, and paid it such ho- 
nour and reverence as it due from a Christian to so exalted and noble a thin 
as this Sepulchre is. He also made many splendid offerings on behalf of the 
King who sent him. When the Bishop-had duly and wisely performed all that 
he had been charged with, like the wise man he was, he set out again with all 
his following and he journeyed on, until he came to Aden (Adal). Now, you 
must know that in this Kingdom of Aden Christians are greatly hated. For the 
people will not look at them, but detest them as their mortal enemies. When 
the Sultan of Aden heard this Bishop was a. Christian and that he was an envoy 
of the great King of Abash, he. had him straightaway taken, and asked him if 
he was a Christian. And the Bishop answered that truly he was a Christian. 
Then the Sultan said to him, that unless he turned to the Law of Mahomet, 
he would do him shame and dishonour, And the other answered that he would 
sooner let himself be killed than do so. When the Sultan heard the Bishop's 
answer, he was greatly incensed, and made him be taken and circumcised. So 
the Bishop was taken hold of by many men, and circumcised after the Saracen 
fashion. After this had been done, the Sultan told him that he had him thus 
ignominiously treated in order to spite and put to shame the King his Lord. 
Having said this, he let him go’. 

Marco Polo goes on to relate that when the Bishop had recovered, and 
could ride a horse, he set out on his way with all his company, and journeyed 
so long until he came to the King ‘his Lord in Abash’. When the latter learnt 
of the outrage ‘he was so grieved that he almost died of Sorrow. He exclaimed 
aloud, so that all those around heard him clearly, that he would no longer wear 
a crown or rule a land, if he did not exact vengeance that the whole world 
should speak of it. 


‘What more shall I say” Marco Polo concludes. ‘You must know in very 
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truth that the King mustered an immense force’ and that ‘ 
ready, with all his men, he set out. and marched 5 aie amnen he was quite 
dom of Aden. When the King of Aden heard of his ap be aus the King- 
his aid two great Saracen Kings who were his neoheae ie eins ss 
titude of horsemen and foot-soldiers,. went to wait for igual the f ne ae 
tier passes, to defend his land, and prevent the enemy ome ‘a is 
the King of Abash reached those passes with his host, and ae a pia 
there in great numbers. Then the cruellest and most terrible battle ne) 
it so came about that the three Saracen Kings could not hold out ae the 
force of the King of Abash, for he had many and excellent troops. For Chris- 
tians are much better soldiers than Saracens. So the Saracens retreated and the 
Christian King and his men entered into the Kingdom of Aden. But ei must 
know that at those passes very many Saracens were killed. What more shall I 
tell you? Know in truth that when the King of Abash and his men had entered 
the Kingdom of Aden, in three or four places, the Saracens barred the way at 
certain fortified places; but in vain did they try to defend them, for they were 
killed and slaughtered in great numbers. Now, when the Christian King had 
remained about a month in the land of the enemy, and had harried and de- 
vastated it, and put to death a great multitude of Saracens, he said that now 
the ignominy suffered by his Bishop had been well avenged, and that they 
could return honourably to their country. I will add, too, that he could not do 
much more damage to the enemy, for the passes he would still have to force 
were too strong, and dangerous, so that a handful of men might have inflicted 
great loss upon him. So they left the Kingdom of Aden and set out on their way, 
and they journeyed on,never resting until they reached Abash, their country. 

‘Now you have heard how well and completely the Bishop was avenged 
upon those Saracen dogs. For truly the number of the killed was so great that 
it could not be counted, and many regions were also harried and devastated. 
Nor need this be wondered at for it is not right that the Saracen dogs should 
have the better of Christians’. 

The first part of this account finds some confirmation from Arab sources 
which tell that the Ethiopian Emperor Yagbea Tseyon (1285 - 1294) sent an 
embassy to Jerusalem which passed through Cairo in 1290. 1° 
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14. Realm of Prester John 
in the Middle Ages 


Durinc the twelfth century there were rumours in HKuropean Christendom of a 
mysterious Christian monarch called Prester John #7 who was believed to rule 
somewhere in the East. It was said to be in ‘India’, a term which in the parlance 
of the time meant anywhere from Egypt eastward and often included present. 
day Ethiopia. The Kingdom of Prester John was considered a useful potential 
ally in the struggle against the Muslim powers. At first his kingdom was pre- 
sumed to be somewhere in Asia, but later it was generally identified as Abys- 
sinia, or High Ethiopia, a bastion of Christendom on the Horn of Africa. 
Throughout this period the rulers of Ethiopia were striving to maintain their 
relations with the rest of the Christian world. They ‘naturally attached great 
importance to the preservation of their ancient contact with Jerusalem which 
had begun within a few decades of the ‘conversion of the Aksumite Empire in 
the fourth century and had continued uninterruptedly until 1187 when Sultan 
Saladin (1137 - 1193), having expelled the Latin Kings from Jerusalem, official- 
ly recognized the Ethiopians by granting them the Chapel of the Invention of 
the Cross in the Church of the Holy. Sepulchre -and a station in the Grotto of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem. Ten years earlier one of the Zagwe sovereigns is 
said to have expressed the desire for an altar in the church as well as for a 
church in Rome. In the following century the Emperor Yagbea Tseyon (1285 - 
1294) sent supplies to assist the Ethiopian monks in Jerusalem. The presence 
of Ethiopian ecclesiastics and pilgrims at the Holy Places was a valuable source 
of knowledge to Europeans desirous of obtaining information about their dis- 
tant motherland. 178 ne ig | aie 
The earliest known description of medieval Ethiopia derived from state- 
ments by the natives of the country was written by a Genoese cartographer, 
Giovanni da Carignano. In 1306 he questioned members of an Ethiopian em- 
bassy which had been obliged to wait at Genoa for a favourable wind on their 
way home from Avignon and Rome, and embodied his findings in a treatise 
on the government, customs and religious observances of the ancient African 


realm. His book had the distinction of being the first document to locate the 


extant, but it appears to have had a considerable influence on the map-makers 
of the day, Prester John being first identified with the Emperor of Ethiopia in 
a chart drawn by a Genoese cartographer in Mallorca in 1339, 19 

Carignano’s work was still available a century and a half later in 1483 when 
Jacope Foresti of Bergamo (1434 - 1520) summarized It in his Supplementum 
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Chronicarum which was published in Venice in that year. It reveals that th 
Fthiopian mission of 1306 had been directed to ‘the King of the Spaing’; it had 
apparently been sent by the Emperor Wedem Arad (1299-1314) who hoped 
for a European Alliance against his Muslim enemies. No treaty was concluded 
but as R. A. Skelton of the Hakluyt Society argues, the mission may have ‘en- 
couraged Genoese investment in trading ventures to Ethiopia’. 

Muslim traders and pilgrims to Mecca, who were especially interested in 
Ethiopia on account of its early associations with Islam, also collected informa- 
tion. The Moroccan traveller, Ibn Battuta (1304-1377), who visited Mecca in 
1330 and sailed widely in the neighbouring seas, included in his Travels intere- 
sting descriptions of the ports of Zeila and Mogadishu. A decade or so later the 
Egyptian courtier Ibn Fadl Allah (d. 1349) devoted much attention to Ethio- 
pia in his important geographical work Masalik Al Absar which was largely 
based on the accounts of Ethiopian and other travellers to Egypt and appears 
to have served as a basis for the Kitab al ilmam of the Arab historian Taki ed 
Din Ahmad Magrizi. aiGar eee a SG 

. Relations between Ethiopia and Egypt were often close. In 1387, for ex. 
ample, the Emperor Dawit I (1382 - 1441) sent an embassy to the court of Bar- 
quq, which was accompanied, it is said, by twenty camel-loads of gifts, presu- 
mably as a bribe to facilitate the dispatch of an Abuna. During the reign of 
Dawit’s son Yeshaq (Isaac I, 1414-1429), Turkish mamelukes settled in Ethio- 
pia. Yeshaq also considerably strengthened the position of the empire by occu- 
pying Zeila in 1415, and by bringing and end to the independent kingdom of 
Hatstt ss 2 Se Se ee eee ee tO igs OE te 

During the fourteenth - and fifteenth centuries contact between Ethiopians 
and the Christians of Europe steadily increased. In 1321 a-certain Brother Jor- 
danus was told by Italian merchants in India that ‘the way into Ethiopia was 
open’ and toward the end of the century a Florentine, Antonio Bartoli, actually 
reached the country. Not long afterwards in 1407 a young Italian, Pietro Rom- 
bulo, visited Ethiopia and was subsequently sent by the Emperor on mission to 
India and China. Many years later in 1450 he told his adventures to Pietro Ran- 
zano, a Dominican monk in Naples who recorded much of what he heard in an 
unpublished Latin work entitled Annales, which is preserved in the Biblioteca 
Comunale at Palermo, Sicily. Rombulo was closely followed by an embassy, 
sent by the French Duc de Berry, consisting of a Neapolitan called Pietro, a 
Frenchman and a Spaniard. Bernard de la Brocquiere, who met Pietro in 1432, 
records that he had married an Ethiopian in the land of Prester John. ™ 

Faced by the increasing pressure of Islam and determined to maintain the 
faith of their fathers, the Christian sovereigns of Ethiopia continued their ef- 
forts to maintain relations with the rest of Christendom. The Emperor Zara 
Yaqob (Constantine I, 1434 - 1468), insisted that Saturday, the ancient Biblical 
sabbath, should be observed an well as Sunday and authorized Nicodemus, the 
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superior of the Ethiopian community at Jerusalem, to enter into negotiations 
with the Roman Sce. Two Ethiopian delegates from Jerusalem therefore atten- 
ded the ecclesiastical Council of Florence. Though this conference ostensibly 
reached an agreement it was repudiated when the delegates returned to their 
mother churches. There is no mention of these events in the Ethiopian chroni- 
cles, though it is known that at about this time there was much theological dis- 
putation, apparently with a Venctian artist, Nicolo Brancaleone, who settled in 
Ethiopia. 1 Ethiopian ecclesiastics continued, however, to visit Jerusalem, where 
a large Ethiopian community resided, and Rome, where they were granted an 
establishment during Zara Yaqob’s reign. ™ 

The map of the Venetian cartographer Fra Mauro which was completed on 
26 August 1460, confirms that considerable geographical knowledge about Et- 
hiopia was by his time available in Venice. ‘The Ethiopian portion’, writes the 
late O. G. S. Crawford, ‘is particularly good ... and was based upon maps 
drawn by religious persons born in Ethiopia’. 1% : 

Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem also brought back to Europe information ab- 
out Ethiopia which they had acquired in the East. The German pilgrim Amold 
von Harff, who left Cologne for the East in 1496 and returned at the end of 
the century, claimed, with what veracity is uncertain, that he had visited the 
country in the course of his travels. = : 
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15. European Christendom 
and the Ottoman Turks 


Dorin the fifteenth century Western European interest in Ethiopia increased for 
economic reasons. At the beginning of the century the south Asian trade route 
between Europe and the East was disrupted by the oriental conqueror Tamer- 
lane (1336 - 1405) with the result that Europeans trading with the Orient turn- 
ed their attention to the alternative route through Egypt and the Red Sea. The 
Egyptians, however, sought to benefit from this turn of events by demanding 
extortionate transit dues. ‘A cargo of pepper that cost fifty dinars in Cairo was 
resold at Alexandria to Europeans for a hundred and thirty dinars. The Vene- 
tians remonstrated through their Consul, and getting no redress, broke off re- 
lations, and ordered a fleet to Alexandria to bring off all their merchants. .. 

The Kings of Castile and Aragon also remonstrated’. 1% The capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1453 closed the Bosphorus, thus cutting off the Black 
Sea and the northern ports of the old Asian trade route. These developments 
naturally increased the value of Ethiopia in European eyes., particularly in 
those of the republic of Venice which had long traded with the East and de- 


pended upon it for its prosperity. 187 | 

The Iberian peninsula was also well aware of the existence of the far off 
Christian state in Africa. In 1428 King Affonso of Aragon received a letter from 
the Emperor Yeshaq, handed to him by two of the latter's envoys, which pro- 
posed an alliance against Islam to be cemented by a royal marriage. Affonso’s 
reply is not known, but in 1450 he wrote again, this time to the Emperor Zara 
Yaqob, telling him that he had received Rombulo in audience and with him an 
Ethiopian envoy, Fra Michele. 18 | 

Other travellers were also active. In 1480-3 a Franciscan mission compo- 
sed of a Spaniard, Francesco Sager, Brother John of Calabria and a lay brother, 
Batista da Imolo, visited Ethiopia and returned home safely. A little later, in 
1482, a Venetian artist called Gregorio or Hieronimo Bicini left Venice for Ale- 
xandria and subsequently made his way to Ethiopia. 1 

Interest in the Kingdom of Prester John was further stimulated by the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese explorers whom Prince Henry the Navigator (1394 - 
1460) sent to discover an all sea route between Portugal and the Indies; they 
confirmed the prevailing view that Prester John, the great Christian monarch 
who ruled the mountains of the interior of the Horn of Africa could be useful 
in strengthening communications with the East then largely dominated by the 
Arabs. In 1487 King Joao (John) II of Portugal dispatched Bartholomeu Dias 
with instructions to make contact with the Prester by sea. Dias failed in his 
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mission, but another envoy, Pero da Covilhao (often referred to as Peter de Co- 
vilham ), who landed at Zcila, was more successful: he reached the Emperor’s 
court, but was never allowed to return to Europe. 

The decision of the Portuguese to enter into diplomatic relations with Pre- 
ster John is an indication that Portugal had assumed the role of a world power, 
Vaseo da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1497; by 1509, little more 
than a decade later, his compatriots had defeated a great Muslim fleet at the 
battle of Diu on the north-west coast of India and were the masters of most of 
the African coast south of the Horn of Africa, as well as of considerable areas 
of India and Arabia. 

The Empress Regent of Ethiopia, Eleni, who ruled during the minority of 
the heir Lebna Dengel (Wanag Sagad 1508 - 1540) was fully alive to the power 
politics of the day. She was the daughter of a Muslim, Al Jarad Abun, the tri- 
butary ruler of Dawaro, and had only embraced Christianity on marrying Leb- 
na Dengel's grandfather the Emperor Baeda Maryam (1468-1478). Bruce 
holds that she was conscious of the interests both of the empire she ruled and 
of the neighbouring Kingdom of Adal with which her father’s family had been 
connected. She realized that only when peace prevailed between them could 
each prosper and merchants be free to exchange the produce of the interior with 

imported articles from Arabia and elsewhere. Notwithstanding her Islamic 
background she was deeply concerned. at the rapid expansion of the Turks in 
the Middle East and therefore ‘wrote to King Manoel I of Portugal in 1509 
Proposing an alliance for mutual defence against them. She explained that Tri- 
stao da Cunha (1460 - 1540), a captain in the service of the King of Portugal 


in the Indies, had sent two messengers to her, both of them priests, asking for 
food and soldeirs, to assist him against the Turks. 1 Eleni’s letter to King Ma- 
noel was carried by an Armenian trader named Matthew, a person of great trust, 
who may once have been a friar attached to her court by licence of the Patriarch 
of St. Mark in Alexandria. Matthey ; however, was regarded by the Portuguese 
with some suspicion; they asserted that he was a ‘white’ who falsely claimed to 
be the brother of the Ethiopian patriarch, 1 

In 1510 the Portuguese commander Affonso d'Albuquerque (1453 - 1515) 
sent further envoys to the land of Prester John, who like their predecessors, were 
detained in the country. These visitors from a potential ally aroused considerable 
interest in Ethiopia whose rulers lived in fear of Turkish invasion. Eleni had also 
approached Qansuh-al-Ghawri, the last of the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, with 
proposals for an alliance. Her embassy was well received, but in the year of its 
arrival, 1516, the sultan was killed in battle with the Turks who almost simulta- 
neously occupied the Hijaz; they at once gave renewed life to the idea of a jihad 
against the infidels, by supplying arms to Muslim princes willing to fight against 
Christian Ethiopia. Such intervention was necessarily of decisive importance as 
the Turks now possessed muskets and artillery which gave their allies an im- 
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mense advantage over peoples who only possessed lances, swords and arrows. 1% 
\ahfuz, the Amir of Zeila and de facto ruler of Adal who had long been raid- 
ing Ethiopian frontier provinces, endeavoured to undertake a full-scale inva- 
sino of the country in 1516, but was defeated and killed by Lebna Dengel who 
thereupon occupied much of Adal, the temporary ruin of which was completed 
by the Portuguese who sacked Zeila in the following year. The port of Suakin 
was almost simultancously occupied by the Ottoman Emperor Selim the Great. 

Eleni’s envoy Matthew was eventually allowed to return to Ethiopia in 1520. 
Doubts had been cast on his credentials at every stage, but King Manoel finally 
decided to send him home with an ambassador of his court, Duarte Galvan, an 
old man of eighty-six who died on the journey and was replaced by Rodrigo di 
Lima. The chaplain of this mission, which remained in Ethiopia till 1526, was 
Father Francisco Alvares whose famous narrative will be discussed in later pages. 
The mission had no major diplomatic consequences though, as we shall see, the 
question of the Red Sea ports which were threatened by the Turks came under 
discussion. The Portuguese were given permission to establish forts at Suakin, 
Massawa, Dahlak and Zeila but Portuguese interest in the area at this time was 
on the wane. As Bruce observes, the Portuguese had ‘at first coveted the friend- 
ship of Abyssinia, for the sake of obtaining through it a communication with 
India. But they now became indifferent about that intercourse, since they had 
settled in India itself, and found the convenience of the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope’. 1% 


16. Ahmed Gragn and the Portuguese 


THe departure of the Portuguese embassy in 1526 was the signal for the full- 
scale invasion of Ethiopia which had long been impending. The Ottoman Em- 
pire was in conflict with the Portuguese over the control of the sea routes and 
was alarmed at the possibility of a Portuguese-[thiopian Alliance. The Portu- 
guese had destroyed Arab commerce between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf; the Ottomans replied by occupying Suakin and Zeila and establishing 
friendly relations with the Muslims in Portuguese-occupied Massawa. 


The Muslim population of the kingdom of Adal, the capital of which had 
moved to Harar, perhaps for strategic reasons, in 1520 was sharply divided on 
the question of attacking their Christian neighbours. According to Trimingham 
the people who lived in settlements and towns were reluctant to embark on 
war, which would inevitably be detrimental to trade, but were opposed by the 
newly converted Afar and Somali tribes who were ‘moved by motives both re- 
ligious and migrational and led by warlike amirs’. 1% 

Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim El] Ghazi, nicknamed Gragn or the left handed (1506 - 
1543), the husband of Mahfuz’s daughter Bati Del Wanbara, was destined to 
lead the warlike faction to an invasion of Ethiopia. His early years were spent 
struggling against Sultan Abu Bakr Ibn Mohamed, the ruler of Harar, whom 
he finally killed and replaced by the latter’s brother; Umar Din, who ruled as 
Gragn’s puppet. The way was then clear for him to begin what he considered 
his divinely appointed task: the conquest of Christian Ethiopia. Fighting began 
in 1527 when he refused to pay tribute to the Emperor of Ethiopia, thus mak- 

ing war inevitable. Armed by the Turks with cannon, assisted by Turkish 
horsemen and gunners, and guided by Muslims resident in the country, he was 
easily able to overcome the Ethiopians who even seventy years later, we are 
told, had few firearms. 197 He began by defeating the army of the Emperor's 
brother-in-law Degalhan, the Governor of Bali, which was sent to punish him, 
and then proceeded to deal with the Somali chiefs who had refused to fall in 
with his plans. By building up a powerful and well equipped army which owed 
allegiance to himself alone he was able to overcome the opposition of those in 
Harar who were against war. He was then free to launch offensive after of- 
fensive against the Christians. In 1531 he occupied Dawaro and Shoa, and in 
1533 Amhara and Lasta: the former Muslim kingdoms of Bali and Hadya and 
the Sidama and Gurage principalities were taken without much difficulty; final- 
ly in 1535 Tigre was overrun. The spearhead of this victorious army was about 
two hunrded Turkish matchlockmen and several field pieces before whose ir- 
resistible fire power the Ethiopian armies broke like chaff before the wind. The 
Emperor Lebna Dengel who had earlier defeated and killed Mahfuz and had 
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negotiated with the Portuguese on terms of equality became a hunted fugitive 
fleeing from one mountain fortress to another, while large numbers of Chris- 
tians embraced Islam overnight to escape the wrath of the conqueror. 1% ‘Hard- 
ly one in ten’, wrote an Ethiopian chronicler, with possible exaggeration, ‘retani- 


ed his religion’. 199 

In his distress the Emperor Lebna Dengel succeeded in smugling out of his 
empire Joao (John) Bermudes who had been a member of the earlier Portu- 
guese mission of 1520 and instructed him to return home in quest of Portuguese 
aid. Communications were hazardous as the Turks were firmly established on 
both sides of the Red Sea and a powerful Ottoman'fleet patrolled the waters. 
Bermudes set forth with Antonio Fernandes and Gaspar Suriano, two ‘Franks’ 
resident in Ethiopia whom he referred to as Armenians. 7 He carried with him 
a letter purporting to come from the Emperor which stated: ‘all my chiefs have 
rebelled against me to help the Moors, and have wasted and violently taken 
possession of my countries’? 

As a result of the Bermudes mission which arrived safely, and spurred on 
by the reports they received from vessels sailing in the Red Sea, the Portu- 
guese decided to intervene on Ethiopia’s behalf. In the course of a raid on Suez 
in 1541 they landed a force of four hundred picked volunteers at Massawa un- 
der the command of young Cristovao da Gama, a son-of the famous Vasco. 

Lebna Dengel having died the previous year Galawdewos, or Claudius 
(1540 - 1559) was the Emperor to whose assistance’ Cristovao da Gama came. 
Miguel de Castanhoso, who accompanied. this expedition, relates that some while 
earlier when the Portuguese were anchored off Massawa they had been visit- 
ed by an official of the Bahrnagash, or ruler of the sea province. He brought 
letters from the Emperor to the Portuguese explaining that his kingdoms had 
been for fourteen years occupied by the Moors, and that the main part of the 
people were in captivity; that, as the King (of Portugal), his brother, was ac- 
customed to assist the impotent, he besought him for his own sake to send him 
some help’. 2 After landing at the coast and climbing for six days into the high- 
lands the Portuguese, who were powerfully armed, came across Christian vil- 
lages, probably in the neighbourhood of Asmara, which, Castahoso relates, were 
‘depopulated though fear of the Moors’, the inhabitants having abandoned their 
husbandry and taken refuge with their herds on a mountain: they returned to 


their homes, however, upon the arrival of the Portuguese. 2% 

Though Cristovao da Gama was soon killed with over half his men, the 
intervention of the Portuguese was of immense value to the Ethiopian cause, 
which seems, however, to have been already recovering; 2 the whole of Tigre 
and the province of the Bahrnagash rallied to the Emperor’s side, and Portu- 
Suese musketeers helped Galawdewos to avenge their leader. Gragn was killed 
On 21 February 1543, and his followers were utterly routed. The Muslim occu- 


pation came to an end almost overnight. 
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Victory brought with it a national renaissance in which Galawdewos ende- 
-avoured to repair the damage effected by the long years of war. He established 
his court at Agaro in the province of Wadj (60 km. south-west of Dessie) and 
built a palace and tower there; he also established a large and magnificent 
church, Tadbaba Maraim, 2 a public park, an irrigation canal and a library 
which cost no less than ten thousand ounces of gold. 2% He took a keen interest 
also in religious and literary matters, ‘confuting the Franks’ and promoting the 
translation of many books from Arabic which had become the language of the 
Alexandrine Church. These included the Haymanota Abaw, or ‘Faith of the 
Fathers’, the Mashafa Kandil, or ‘Order of Extreme Unction for the sick’, and 
the Book of Baralam and Yewasef which was translated by Echage Enbakom 
(Habakkuk). 2” This perior is also important for the writing of the famous ‘Con- 
fession of Faith’ by Galawdewos who defined the tenets of the Ethiopian Church 
in reply to the Portuguese, explaining inter alia why his people celebrated Sa- 
turday as well as Sunday as the Sabbath. 2% | 

The Turks who had constantly supported Gragn’s movement, determined, 
on the death of their protege, to intervene directly: in Ethiopian affairs. They 
believed, as Kammerer observes, that. Ethiopia was an ideal country for con- 
version to Islam, the more so.as their control of the Red Sea would not be se- 
cured until this had been effected. 2 They occupied Massawa in 1557 and en- 
deavoured for the next two. decades to establish themselves on the Eritrean 
plateau. 3 oe ee eae are eee oe ae 

Meanwhile Nur ibn al Wazi, the son of Gragn’s sister, who had become 
Amir of Harar in 1551 - 2, embarked on a policy of reorganization, building a 
wall?" round the city as a first step towards a war of revenge, #11 and invading 
Fatafar in 1559. Galawdewos sent his cousin, Hamalmal, to occupy Harar; the 
latter forced the invading general, Sultan Barakat, to abandon the city, and 
shortly afterwards defeated and killed him. ‘Nur, however, continued to advance 


into Ethiopian territory and succeeded in killing Galawdewos on Good Friday 
of the same year. 2!2 | 
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Nor long after the defeat of Ahmad Gragn the Mthiopian monarchy was con- 
fronted by yet another invasion — this time by the Gallas who, as the Portu- 
guese traveller Manoel de Almeida later observed, were ‘the scourge, not only 
of the Abyssinians, but also of the Moors of Adel (Adal)’. At the beginning of 
Gragn’s wars the Gallas appear to have been a loosely knit confederation of trj- 
bes occupying the valleys of the Webi and Juba rivers, and extending westwards 
beyond Lake Abaya (Margherita) to the south of present-day Ethiopia. About 
1500 the expansion of the Isaq and Darod tribes of Somalis is thought to have 
driven the Gallas out of Ogaden and the Benadir, thus causing them to advance 
northwards into Ethiopia where effective opposition was afforded neither by 
Christians nor Muslims, both of whom had been weakened by Gragn’s cam- 
paigns. The Gallas swept forward in two main directions: from south-west 
Ethiopia along a corridor between Mount Walabu and Lake Abaya, and from 
the south up the Juba and Webi valleys. 

After defeating the Emperor's army the invading hordes occupied Bali, 
Dawaro (1545-7) and F atajar. Galawdewos at first offered strong opposition 
and won several victories in 1554 -0, but was unable to resist the flood. 23 

In 1567 a large force of Galla invaders moved westward and laid waste 
the Muslim state of Harar. A three years’ famine followed and was accompan- 
ied by an epidemic which carried off large numbers of persons, among them 
the Emir Nur. At almost the same time other invading bands swept northward 
from the Webi to the Hawash, some turning north-west and others north-east, 
occupying the provinces of Gan and Angot and even penetrating Amhara and 
Begemder in the heart of the empire. Meanwhile other bands advanced towards 
the sources of the Gibe river and established themselves in Wallega province 
making Walel their sacred mountain and sweeping forward over the Sidama 
States into Shoa. By the time of the death of the Emperor Minas (Wanag Sa- 
gad IT) in 1563 a third of the empire had been over-run, and by the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the southern regions of Shoa were also lost. The 
frontiers of the Emperor’s domains were now largely on the River Abai with 
Galla groups established on the eastern of the plateau. 24 

In Harar an Ethiopian slave convert called Uthman, who had succeeded 
his master Amir Nur, negotiated a treaty with the invaders which Trimingham 
describes as ‘the first attempt made to weaken the nomadic warriers with the 
sublimate of civilization and bring them into contact with Islamic propaganda’, 
Uthman promised to return all refugees to them in exchange for which they 
agreed to attend markets in Harari territory. The treaty, however, was soon 
broken by the Hararis who were bitterly opposed to it, and when in 1577 Mo- 
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hamed IV of Harar launched a disastrous campaign against the Ethiopians, 
the Gallas seized the opportunity to surround the region, destroying po fewer 
than a hundred villages. The seat of the Harari sultanate was thereupon ie 
ed to the oasis of Aussa in the scorching Dankali desert which was considered 
less accessible to Galla raids but these nonetheless continued. Harar (ers be- 
came a city state dependent on the Imam of Aussa until it declarde its indepen- 
dence under Ali bin Daud in 1647. 2% . bh social or culty 
The Galla conquest was not at first accompanied By ree f ye ] ti 4 
ral assimilation: the Ethiopian Christians and the inhabitants o Sea 
their old way of life in the provinces which remained to them, while Gallas 


lived as thev chose in the occupied areas. 
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18. Medieval Ethiopia 


Tue Ethiopian Empire of this time 
yects similar to that much 
area of the East African pl 
Emperors. The latter, Whose 
gast, a book of law parti 


Was basic 
of medieval I 
ateayu Which w 


ally rural civilization in many res- 
Surope and covered an extensive 
as at least nominally subject to the 
‘lly | ved strong support in the Fetha Na- 
QUY Dasa : ' j “— 
it eaddncint a Y based on the Bible, wielded immense power over 
pence | aad 2 MIKE, Were highly revered by their subjects and were able 
to move far and wide at the head of } 

luge armies at times perhaps a hundred 


thousand or more strong. A fairly well-developed social hierarchy existed, com- 
posed of nobles, priests, peasants and s] 


the two latter being relatively few in y 
from the rest of the population on 

The existence of this relatively 
cultural character of the economy, 


necessitated a system of taxation very largely based on the payment of tribute 


authority recej 


Other types of tenure, however, were also operative, land in many areas being 
firmly vested in the community, ae 

Economic life tended to be self-sufficient whether regarded from the point 
of view of the empire, the province, the village, or even the individual house- 
hold which itself produced most of the goods it might require. Geographically, 
the mountainous nature of the land and the existence of several large rivers and 
innumerable torrent-beds, which were of no use for navigation but constitued 
a formidable abstacle to land traffic, seriously discouraged communications be- 
tween one area and another. This tendency was intensified by historic factors, 
such as hostile foreign control of the coast, the high degree of local autonomy 
in many of the provinces, and the consequent system of internal customs posts, 
as well as the dangers of war and brigandage. The absence of currency and 
the consequent reliance on various forms of “primitive money”, such as bars of 
salt and pieces of cloth or iron, also militated against the development of com- 
merce, -_ 

Trade was regarded as an inferior pursuit by the majority of the perm 
Population of the plateau. It was largely in the hands of Muslims, who o “= 
received proferential treatment from the Ottoman rulers at ernst we 
as in Arabia, Egypt and the Sudan, the main areas of epoarig’ Ww ids ce 
ledge of Arabic in many cases also stood then in good stead. % on ; 
Muslims to be traders was further accentuated by the fact a a . ee 
Christian areas of the plateau it was difficult for them to hold land or to obtain 
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advancement in either government service or thc army. A popular proverb 


declared: “The sky has no pillar and the Muslim no land”. Other traders includ- 
ing various foreigners, such as Egyptians, Syrians, Armenians and Grecks, most 
of whom were subjects of the Ottoman empire and hence privileged when tra- 
velling through lands to that empire. The Iimperors of Ethiopia frequently em- 
ployed persons of these races as their trade agents rather than their own people 
who had no feeling for commerce. 

Social mobility was rigidly restricted by tradition. Christianity, which was 
conceived of as a religion with a place for all men, prevented the emergence 
of anything approaching the caste system of Hindu India, and even preached 
the desirability of slave-owners emancipating their slaves, if converted, on the 
basis of individual charity. Blacksmiths, silversmiths, potters, tanners and other 
manual workers, many of whom in various areas were of separate racial, reli- 
gious or linguistic background, were nonetheless regarded as communities apart, 
Popular superstition held that such people were sorcerers who turned into hye- 
has at night and caused people to fall ill and die. 

Traditionally there was little realisation of either the need or the Ppossi- 
bility of improvement in the economic feld. The kindness of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil, which allowed of abundant harvests, created an attitude 
of complacency. Occasional crop failures and famines were dismissed as aris- 
ing from divine displeasure and therefore failed to force people to adopt new 
techniques. The relative isolation of the empire, as well as of its various pro- 


vinces, similarly reduced the possibility of external influence producing inno- 
vation. 216 | 
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21. Foreign Contacts and Interest 
in Technical Progress 


Contacr with the Europeans had surprisingly little effect on the Ethiopian 
way of life. Despite considerable Portuguese activity in the country from 154] 
to 1633 the forces of continuity were far stronger than those of change. Except 
in the military sector the Emperors were not essentially very interested in tech- 
nology; they utilised the services of a handful of foreigners to undertake such 
skilled work as was unknown to their own subjects, but did not institute any 
system of training to enable their own people to acquire what were virtually 
regarded as foreign habits. The population at large, being mainly self-sufficient 
and assured of the basic necessities of life, tended to be conservaitve and saw 
little need for adopting new techniques. The missionaries restricted their in- 
terests almost exclusively. to religious rather than secular things. They devoted 
much enthusiasm to proving the superiority of their own Church and faith Over 
those which had been established in the country over a millennium earlier, urg- 
ing, for example, that only Sunday, not Saturday as well, should be celebrated 
as the Sabbath, that the dietary rules. of Moses were out of date, and that pri- 
ests should not be allowed to marry. The abundant literature produced by the 
Portuguese at this time contains little evidence of any desire to teach or popu- 
larize new. techniques in agriculture or animal husbandry, industry or housing, 
no word of any effort to encourage tree preservation or afforestation, or to in- 
troduce a system of currency in place of the inconvenient “primitive money” 


then in use, | 
Such innovations as were attempted were of limited significance, and for 


the most part fell on stony ground. During the war with Gragn, for example, 
Christovao da Gama and his compatriots imported a number of cannon on wheels 
and constructed sledges to transport their artillery; 233 the use of the wheel how- 
ever, was not introduced, and the age-old reign of the mule, the donkey and 
the human porter remained undisturbed. Half a century or so latter one of the 


had done from the immemorial. The Jesuits Pero Pais won some fame as a 
builder, but his work was confined to the erection of a palace and a few churches 
as well as to buildings for his fellow missionaries, 5 and did not extended to 
the dwellings of the ordinary people, while his predecessor Melchior da Silva, 2 
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was happy to sleep on it, the bed of the 


287 hut though the sovercign 
mained unchanged. Mthiopia in some ways resembled an 
exhibits of which were preserved from century to cen- 
of the items in use in modern times 


head-rest, are remarkably similar 


from China; 
ordinary Ethiopian r 
cthnological museum, the 
tury, as is evident from the fact that some 


such as the plough, the grinding stone and the 


to those used in ancient Egypt.” | 

The result of the Portuguese contact, or more properly of contact with 
Indian craftsmen brought by the Portuguese, was for practical purposes visible 
mm not more than three sectors. Firstly, in the very restricted field of castle buil- 


ding where the influence is by no means proven and could not have been much 
more than an inspiration as most of the Portuguese had left before the construc- 
tion work began. *° Secondly, in the use of mortar which was never widespread 
and was soon forgotten. Thirdly, in a limited amount of bridge-building, 
which ceased after about a generation, one of the principal bridges, symboli- 
cally enough, being subsequently broken to prevent its use by armies moving 
from one province to another. * 

The only area where we find much interest displayed in innovation was the 
military sector, which owed little to European influence, but where the rulers 
of the country showed great interest in the import of fire-arms rightly consider- 
ing it a matter of life and death. 3 

Notwithstanding the static and isolated nature of the economy many of the 
Emperors had dreamt of contacts with other countries and the utilization of 
foreign skills. In the sixteenth century, for example, the Emperor Lebna Dengel 
wrote to King Manoel I, of Portugal, declaring: “Send masters who can 
make figures, of gold and silver, copper, iron, tin, and lead, and send 
me lead for the Churches; and masters of form to make books of our charcters; 
and masters of gilding with gold leaf, and of making gold leaf; and this soon, 
and let them come to remain with me here and in my favour. And when they 
may wish to return at their desire, I will not detain them, and this I swear by 
Jesus Christ, Son of the living God.” 

In a subsequent letter to Manoel’s son, Joao III he wrote, “Sir, brother 
hear another work now, I want you to send me men, artificers to make images 
and printed books, and to make swords and arms of all sorts for fighting; and 
also masons and carpenters, and men who can make medicines, and physicians, 
and surgeons to cure illnesses; also artificers to beat gold and place it, and 

goldsmiths and silversmiths, and men who know how to extract gold and silver 
and also copper from the veins, and men who can make sheet lead and earthen- 
ware; and masters of any trades which are necessary in these kingdoms, also 
gunsmiths. Assist me in this, which I beg of you as a brother does to a brother, 
and God will assist you and save from evil things.” 24 
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22. The Establishment of Gondar and 
the Decline of the Monarchy 


THE reign of Fasiladas (1639 - 1667) was notable for his decision in 1636 to 
establish his permanent residence at Gondar, a place which his father, Susneyos, 
had already used for a time as the seat of government. 4 The establishment of 


Customary for the Emperor’s headquarters to move from place to place every 
few years, Gondar rapidly emerged as an important political and economic 
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of the other nobles whose power she was unable to restrain. Later in 
the reign, Mikacl Schul, Governor of ‘Tigre, emerged as the strongest force 
in the “land ruling an important province on the route to the coast he 
controlled the bulk of Ethiopia's external trade; he enriched himself from 
the customs dues and was able to obtain the best arms imported into the realm. 
When Ivasu died in 1755 it became apparent that the country was on the eve 
of political change. As a young man he had married an Amhara lady, but the 
Queen Mother, Mentuab, fearing that his wife would ally herself with the ho- 
stile nobles, had banished her with her two sons to the fortress of Wehni; Men- 
tuab had then arranged a dynastic alliance with the Gallas by marrying Iyasu 
to Emmabet 2° Wabi also known as Bazabeh, the daughter of the Wollo Galla 
chief, Amitzo, to whom Bakaffa had once fled for refuge. 

Iyasu was succeeded by Iyoas (Adyam Sagad III, 1755 - 1769), whose mo- 
ther the Galla princess, ousted the old Queen Mother, Mentuab, with the help 
of her Galla compatriots whom since the time of her marriage, she had been 
bringing into the city. She in turn ruled on behalf of her young son with the 
help of Waragna and other Galla ministers. The Emperor was little more than 
a Galla puppet; he spoke Gallinya which now tended to replace Amharic at 
the palace. The capital was. guarded by three thousand Galla troops, and be- 
come in fact virtually a Galla town. Lube; brother of the Empress Regenet, was 
nominated Governor of Amhara province; but his appointment had to be with- 
drawn because of popular opposition. Her brother, Brulhe (Biralle) was made 
Governor of Begemder, but was killed in attempting to establish himself there. 

In face of overwhelming popular opposition to the appointment of Galla 
newcomers to the most important offices of state, Iyoas found himself obliged 
to appeal to Mikael for assistance and conferred on him the title of Ras Mikael 
thereupon occupied Gondar with an army of twenty-six thousand men, ten 
thousand of whom were armed with muskets, a formidable army the time. He 
thus became master of the city. The Emperor, however, continued to support 
the Gallas. Yemariam Barea, a prominent Amhara nobleman and the Governor 
of Begemder, endeavoured to resist the advance to power of the young Empe- 
rors Galla uncles, but was defeated by the imperial forces and subsequently 
killed. Soon afterwards Mikael, to consolidate his power, ordered that twenty 
thousand Galla troops which had been brought from Sidamo to the neighbour- 
hood of the capital be sent back to their own locality. Their commander Fasil, 
the son of Waragna, refused and, secretly supported by the Emperor, made 
preparations to resist the order. Iyoas commanded Mikael to retum to Tigre, 
but instead of doing so the latter attacked and defeated Fasil. Discovering that 
Iyoas had secretly supported Fasil, and was conspiring against him, Mikael had 
him deposed and subsequently murdered, and placed on the throne in his stead 
Yohannes II (1769), a brother of Bakaffa. This old man survived but a few 
months and was succeeded by his young son Takla Hymanot II (1769 - 1777) 
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who was reigning when the Scotish traveller, James Bruce of Kinnaird, reached 
Gondar. 

The monarchy was thus in a period of supr 
thority progressively declined during the so0-callec 
ces) when a chronicler exclaimed: “How is it th 
contemptible to striplings and slaves? ... How is it th 
image of a worthless flower that children p 


ome difficulty in which its au- 
1 ora of the masefint (or prin- 
at the kingdom has become 
at the kingdom is the 


luck in the Autumn rains?” *49 


23. The Early Nineteenth Century 


Tur nineteenth century dawned on a divided Mthiopia in which there was no 
real control authority; the governors of the principal provinces though nominal- 
ly subject to the Emperor who lived in Gondar were in fact virtually indepen- 
dent, and fought each other as and when they pleased. 

In the frst part of the century the country was more or less in the hands 
of three men: Ras Ali, Ras Wube and Sahle Sellassie, all of whom claimed de- 
scent from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Ras Ali, a man of Galla 
origin, ruled Amhara, Dambea and Gojam, and because of his control of Gon- 
dar had assumed the title of Emperor. Ras Wube, the ruler of Tigre, was rela- 
tively powerful because his province lay near to the coast which fact made it 
easier for him than Ras Ali to import fire-arms from abroad. In 1841 he brought 
a new Abuna from Egypt and used the latter’s influence to strengthen his claim 
to imperial rank. Sahle Sellassie, the king of Shoa, was also able to obtain a 


King Sahle Selassie. 
From L’Illustration (1845). 
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THE EARLY NINETEENTIL CENTURY 
certain number of fire-arms and being somewhat isolated from the other rules 


found no need to recognise any overlord, 


Though Ali and Wube for many years believe 
supreme power they were both to be cheated of their 


parentage who was soon to be known 


d that one or other of them 


would ultimately acquire 
hopes by a resolute young man of humble 


as the Emperor Theodore. 


24. Theodore II 


THe Emperor Theodore (1855 - 1868), whose name before his coronation was 
Kassa, was destined to play an important role in Ithiopian history. Born around 
1818 he was the son of a minor chief in Kwara. On his death his small fortune 
was seized by his relations, and his destitute widow was so poor that she was 
obliged to sell Kosso. Young Kassa, who was brought up in a monastery, became 
in due course a free lance soldier, His courage secured him the admiration of 
his troops, and before long he became the master of all Kwara province and 
gave himself the title of Dajazmach. Ras Ali’s mother, Queen Manan, realising 
Kassa’s growing power, felt it necessary to send an army to crush “the kosso 
vendor's son” as she called him, The expedition however failed, and Kassa emer- 
ged so successfully from the fighting that Ras Ali recognised him as the gover- 
nor of the areas he had overrun, and, in 1847, it was arranged that he should 
marry Ras Ali’s daughter Tawabach, 250 
The civil wars which followed strengthened Kassas’s position. Ras Ali tried 
to reduce him to submission, but was easily defeated by his son-in-law. By 1854 
Kassa was the ruler of Gondar and Amhara, his only significent rivals being Ras 
Wube of Tigre and King Haile Malakot, son of the afore-mentioned Sahle Sel- 
lassie of Shoa. On Ali’s defeat Wube claimed the title of Emperor and made 
plans for his coronation at Gondar. Kassa collected. his troops for battle and suc- 
ceeded in defeating his rival whom he took prisoner. The time had thus come 
for him to be crowned Emperor himself. He sent for Salama, the Egyptian 
Abuna who was on his way to crown Wube. It was agreed that the priest should 
anoint Kassa as King, the latter promising in return to expel all Catholics from 
the country. Kassa was accordingly crowned on February 7, 1855 as Emperor 
Theodore II. The name was a significant one as an Ethiopian legend, then wid- 
ely believed, prophecied that a king called Theodore would one day appear who 
would rule justly and righteously, wipe out Islam and capture Jerusalem. 
Theodore’s personality impressed itself most firmly on all contemporary 
observers. Emile Jonveaux, a Frenchman, described him as “the most remark- 
able man produced by Africa in modern times” while Clements Markham, the 
historian of the subsequent British expedition to Magdala, likened him to Peter 
the Great of Russia, and added: “They were both born kings of men, both end- 
owed with military genius; both lovers of the mechanical arts; both possessed 
of dauntless courage; and, while capable of noble and generous acts, both were 
frequently guilty of perpetrating most horrible atrocities”, 251 
Theodore’s character and aspirations were described shortly after his coro- 
nation by the British envoy Walter Plowden in an interesting report. The Em- 
peror, he wrote, “is persuaded ... that he is a destined monarch ... He dreams 
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even of turning the waters of the Nile to another channel, and thus to ruin 
Egypt. 
“So strong is his crusading spirit that a Syrian has persuaded him to send 
a message to the Emperor of Russia, as the defender of the Cross against the 
Crescent... | 

“The King is capable of great things, good or evil. He wishes to discipline 
his army, and has in part already succeeded; to abolish the feudal system; to 
have paid Governors and Judges; and to disarm the people. 

“He is just, hearing in person the poorest peasant; he has stopped the sys- 
tem of bribes, he has by his own example, and by giving dowries and rewards 
to those who marty, discouraged polygamy and concubinage; he has forbidden 
the Slave Trade, and has tranquillized the whole country, no one daring to dis- 
pute his pleasure”, 282 


In a later report Plowden added: 

“The King is young in years, vigorous in all manly exercises, of a striking 
countenance, peculiarly polite and engaging when pleased, and mostly display- 
ing great tact and delicacy. He is persuaded that he is destined to restore the 
glories of Ethiopian Empire, and to achieve great conquests; of untiring ener- 
gy; both mental and bodily, his personal and moral daring are boundless. The 
latter is well proved by his severity towards his soldiers, even when these, pres- 
sed by hunger, are mutinous, and he is in front of a powerful foes; more so 
even by his pressing reforms in a country so little used to any yoke, whilst en- 
gaging in unceasing hostilities, and his suppression of the power of the great 
feudal Chiefs at a moment when any inferior man- would have sought to conci 


he possesses a perfect self-command. Indefatigable in business, he takes little 
Tepose night or day; his ideas and language are clear and precise; hesitation 
is not known to him: and he has neither consellors nor go-betweens. He is fond of 


ment — very necessary to restrain disorder, and to restore order in such a wilder- 

-_ : — He salutes his meanest subjects with courtesy; is sincerely 

ove otten mistakenly religious, and will acknowledge a fault committed tow- 
ae = poorest follower in a moment of passion with sincerity and grace. 

- : is generous to excess, and free from all cupidity, regarding nothing 

ied ora or desire but munitions of war for his soldiers. He has hitherto 
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times, his unyield- 
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ing pride as regards his kingly and divine ri ght, and his fanatical religious zeal. 
“He has begun to reform even the dress of Abyssinia, all about his person 
wearing loose flowing trowsers and upper and under vests instead of the half- 
naked costume introduced by the Gallas, Married himself at the altar and stri- 
ctly continent, he has ordered or persuaded all who love him to follow his 
example, and exacts the greatest decency of manners and conversation. . . 
“The arduous task of breaking the power of the great feudal Chiefs — a 
task achieved in Europe only during the reign of many consecutive Kings — he 
has commenced by chaining almost all who were dangerous, avowing his inten- 


birth than of their monarch, and organising a new nobility; a legion of honour 
dependent on himself, and chosen for their daring and fidelity. . . 


arch as himself exists in the world... 


“Some of his idea may be imperfect, others impracticable, but a man who 
-.. has done so much and contemplates such large designs cannot be regarded 
as of ordinary stamp”. 253 

Theodore, as the above account reveals, was essentially a unifier, reformer 
and innovator. The country being at this time disunited he devoted his atten- 
tion largely to the question of unification which could only be achieved by 
force of arms. 

Making the natural fortress of Magdala his base he succeeded in a series 
of expeditions in gaining control over Tigre, the neighbouring country of the 
Gallas, and finally Shoa, and in this manner at least partially restored the Ethio- 
pian empire. His position in most of the provinces, however, was by no means 
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consolidated and his sovercignty in many areas wis little more un ae peal, 
Deeply conscious of the need to strengthen his ae abies ast 

derable attention to military questions. “Tis expericncc with tne ; apenas 

on his northern frontier’, wrote the English traveller Henry Dufton, aa 


him that the primitive mode of warfare of his country would pare 
ceded by a more modern one if he were ever to accomplish the splen signs 
is ambition”, 254 
" pra the year of his coronation, Theodore accepted an offer by the ica 
testant Bishop of Jerusalem, Samuel Gobat, to send him a group of an _ 
sionaries who had received technical training at the Chrischona Institute at Bas e. 
They brought him gifts of religious books, but as he later acknowledged to his 
English friend, John Bell, he “would have been more pleased with a box i 
English gunpowder than, as he said, with books he already possessed”. 
He nonetheless treated the party kindly and established them at Gafat, not far 
from his capital at Debra Tabor. Henry Dufton records: “Things went smoothly 
for some time until one day orders came from His Majesty to the effect that he 
wished them to commence the construction of mortars and bombshells. The order 
came upon them like the bursting of a bomb itself, for none of them had ever 
had an idea that they would have been required to undertake work of that 
description. They of course demurred, informing the king that, not having learnt 
the founding of cannon, they were totally unprepared to enter an engagemnet 
of that description...” The Emperor being unable to import arms because of 
the Turkish blockade at Massawa nevertheless insisted on his request and im- 
prisoned the missionaries’ servants until their masters consented to carry out 
his will. “In their perplexity”, Dufton continues, “they could not do otherwise 
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The difficulties involved in this kind of technical innovation may be seen 
from the fact that Theodore’s craftmen melted their metal in thirty or so cruci- 
bles using hand-bellows of the most primitive description consisting only of skins; 
several hundred Ethiopians were however traincd to the work, and there was 
an idea of sending some of them abroad for study in England or France, 25 

Besides in this way attempting to inaugurate a kind of “industrial revolu- 
tion” Theodore was Ethiopia’s first road builder, but here again the work he 
carried out was mainly conceived of in military terms. The Emperor's plan was 
to link his capital, Debra Tabor, with Gondar, Gojam and his arsenal at Mag- 
dala. The project illustrated his acceptance of new ideas as the construction 
or roads was traditionally almost unknown in Ethiopia. 257 


The work, as in the case of the cannon making, was largely based on im- 
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of manual labour 


provisation: cadet 3 
were broken down by the Emperors houndless energy and cerenih™ | - Jon. 
Theodore at this time, says he was “alothed very simply and 

| his workman with a view 
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veaux, describing 
worked with pickaxe 
to encouraging them by his « 


firms Henrv Blane, “Theodore 
removed the stones, levelled the ground, or helped 


one could Ieave so long as he was there himself, no one ie ae 
drinking or of rest while the Emperor showed the example and share the 
Cc 


hardships . Ethiopia's first modern roa all observers. Captain Hozier, 
who called it “a grand adds: “rocks had been hurled 


feat of rude engineering’, 
of labour and of time; the gra- 


aside or blasted through at an immense expense 
dient was uniform but very steep’. Markham’s comment is not dissimilar: the 
road, he said was “a most remarkable work — a monument of dogged and un- 


conquerable resolution... From early dawn until dark the Europeans were ob- 
extraordinary man, whose resolute determina- 


liged to be in attendance on this 

tion to overcome all obstacles never failed him. Well might the German mis- 

sionary exclaim, “He has indeed. an iron perseverance!”” 25° 
Theodore, though a man of war, fully. understood the difficulties created 


by the traditional type soldiers who ravaged the countryside in search of food. 
He endeavoured to establish a regular army on modern lines, and, soon after 
his coronation, tried to introduce a system of payment for his tr oops, obliging 
them at the same time to pay-the peasantry: for whatever supplies they requir- 
ed. This “great reform”, as Charles Beke, an : English eye-witness, called it, was 
designed to enable the people to live-in, peace, but was by no means easy to 
enforce. The Emperor's: secretary Zanab relates that when his master was in 
Dalanta in 1856 he told his soldiers to.take what they wanted to eat but to 
peu neither the inhabitants’ clothing nor their cattle. The men ‘nevertheless 
seized and slaughtered all the animals they could find, whereupon the Emperor 
was very angry and exclaimed, “Soldiers, as you have killed that which belongs 
to the Poor, so will God do unto you”. Theodore was in fact obliged to fight a 
unending battle to have his orders obeyed. A decade later we find the British 
es aca grrr “It was cheering to see how well His Majesty 
e crops of his faithful subjects, sending parties c ded b f 

ficers to guard the cornfields and villages against the pigted d ? 
The Emperor, Plowden adds, “declar : heao pane gphey an 
into plough-shares and caloiada poet Shs Heahers wen 
than the noblest war-horse”, 259 a el arial 

The constant fighting i : | 
realisation of this - wall 7 riage lan * Rens ie ae armosaae 
ete ch as the attempted abolition of 
Th a3 

e last years of the Emperor's life were clouded by his curious conflict 


d impressed 
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with the British. Theodore had orginally been on the best possible terms with 
two Englishmen, John Bell, whom he appointed a kind of Court Chamberlain, 
and Walter Plowden, the British Consul to Mthiopia. Both were killed in 1860, 
the former while fehting by Theodore’s side and the latter on a journey to the 
coast. In November, 1862. the l'mperor despatched letters to Queen Victoria of 
England and the Emperor Napoleon HT of France proposing that he should send 
an embassy to both countries, The letter to Queen Victoria may be quoted in 
part. It declared: 

“In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one 

God in Trinity, chosen by God, King of Kings, Theodore of Ethiopia, to 

Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of England. I hope your Majesty is in good 

health. By the power of God I am well. My fathers the Emperors, having 

forgotten the Creator, He handed over their kingdom to the Gallas and 

Turks. But God created me, lifted me out of the dust, and restored this 

Empire to my rule. He endowed me with power, and enabled me to stand 

in the place of my fathers. By His power I drove away the Gallas. But for 

the Turks, T have told them to leave the land of my ancestors. They refuse. 
fam going to wrestle with them. Mr. Plowden, and my late Grand Cham- 
berlain, the Englishman, Bell, used to tell me that there is a great Christian 
Queen, who loves all Christians. When ‘they said to me this, ‘we are able 
to make you known to her and to establish friendship between you’, then 
in those times I was very glad. I gave them my love, thinking that I had 
found your Majesty's good-will. All men are subject to death, and my ene- 
mies, thinking to injure me, killed my friends. But by the power of God 
I have exterminated those enemies, not leaving one alive, though they were 
of my own family that I may get, by the power of God, your friendship”. 2 

Theodore’s letter was forwarded by Plowden’s successor, Consul Cameron, 
who wrote at the same time to his Government to report that the Emperor had 
asked him to produce engineers and doctors from England. Cameron gave his 
support to the project, informing his government that there “need be no fear 
of bad treatment” as the missionaries who were already working for the King 
were “very liberally dealt with”. ? 

The two letters reached London on February 12, 1863, but were not con- 
sidered of much importance. No reply was returned to the Emperor's letter 
which was apparently mislaid, while Cameron’s remained unanswered for over 
a month until February 12, when, as we shall see, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Earl Russell, wrote an entirely unsympathetic answer. The fact, as Russell later 
explained, was that the British Government was not interested in Ethiopia. He 
explained that though Britain and Ethiopia were linked by a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce which had been signed by Plowden and Ras Ali in 1849 
the British Government believed the rulers of Ethiopia were unstable and their 
country inaccessible and therefore considered it a “preferable course to with- 
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draw as much as possible from Abyssinian engagement, Abyssinian Alliances, 
and British interference in Abyssinia”. 2 


As time passed and his letter remained ‘nanswered Theodore became in- 

creasingly impatient and began to feel himself insulted. (Consul Cameron mean- 
4 ° t 

while seems to have made matters worse for on a journey to the coast he went 


out of his way to visit Kassala and Mctemma on I’ thiopia’s western frontier. 
He undertook this journey because the Turks were then seizing the people of 
Bogos as slaves and when this had happened on a previous occasion Plowden 
had intervened on behalf of the victims. Cameron's visit, however, had taken 
him into Egyptian territory and gave the impression that he was in fact siding 
with the Egyptians who were then overrunning Ethiopian territory. On return- 
ing to Gondar in July he was received by the Emperor who, in the opinion of 
the English writer Charles Beke, must have asked him a series of point-blank 
questions more or less as follows: “‘Where have you been...? ‘Into the fron- 
tier provinces of Sudan’. ‘What for?’ “To see about cotton, and trade, and so 
forth’. ‘Who told you to go there?’ “The British Government’. — “Have you brought 
me an answer from the Queen of England? ‘No’. - Why not? “Because I have 
not received any communication from the Government on the subject’. — ‘Why, 
then, do vou come to me now” ‘To request permission to return to Massowah’. 
~ ‘What for?’ ‘Because I have been ordered by the Government to go there’. - 
‘So’, exclaimed the exasperated monarch, ‘your Queen gave you orders to go 
and visit mv enemies the Turks, and then to return to Massowah; but she can- 
not send a civil answer to my letter to her. You shall not leave me till that answer 
comes’ *. 263 

The subsequent arrival of Earl Russell’s already mentioned letter of April 22 
seemed to confirm the Emperor’s worst fears, for it stated that “it is not desirable 
for Her Majesty’s Agents to meddle in the Affairs of Abyssinia” and that Cameron 
should return to Massawa “at once” and remain there “until further notice”. 2 

Not long afterwards Theodore learnt that one of the foreign missionaries in 
his country, Henry Stern, had written a book Wanderings among the Falashas 
which contained unfavourable remarks about him, including the statement that 
his mother had sold Kosso; he therefore had Stern seized and flogged; Stern 
and another missionary Rosenthal were then tried and sentenced to close con- 
finement. 

Not long afterwards in November 1863 Cameron’s secretary, Kerens, arriv- 
ed with letters from England. They included a letter from Earl Russell’s secre- 
tary James Murray dated August 13, reminding Cameron of his earlier instruc- 
“ons to return and remain at Massawa. The letter added that Cameron was no 
more than British Consul at Massawa and had “no Representative character in 
Abyssinia .*6 This remark seemed to signify a change in British policy, for Ca- 
meron, like his predecessor, had originally been appointed “Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul in Abyssinia”; the statement that he was now merely representative at Mas- 
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sawa, part of the Ottoman [mpire, leant itself to the interpretation that the 
British Government was withdrawing from contract with Ethiopia and might 
even be about to recognize Turkish sovercignty over the area. That Murray’s 
letter reflected official policy is apparent from the fact that Lord Russell sub- 
sequently wrote to Cameron on September 8, 1863, declaring that the British 
Government “do not approve of your proceedings in Abyssinia nor your sugges- 
tions founded upon them”. Russell went on to repeat his earlier orders that 
Cameron should return to his post at Massawa and “abstain from all interference 
in the internal affairs of Abyssinia”, 256 

Instead of the long awaited reply from Queen Victoria Theodore thus learnt 
the British Government was withdrawing its Consul. His anger was intensified 
by the fact that Kerens brought a rather unfortunate gift: a carpet on which was 
represented a zouave, or turbaned, attacking a lion, and behind ‘the former a 
mounted European. The Emperor at once gave the picture symbolic signific- 
ance, declaring that the lion represented the lion of Judah, i.e. himself, the 
zouave represented the Turks or Egyptians attacking him, and the horseman 
was the French, backing up the Egyptians. “But where”, he exclaimed, “are the 
English, to back up the lion?” Theodore’s ‘conclusion was: that British Govern- 
ment was abandoning him to the Egyptians. 2" This was perhaps’ not a wild 
assumption for British policy was at that time pro-Egyptian; as: Beke: observed 
a few years later Egypt, which was then producting 150 million pounds of cot- 
ton a year, was a country with which the British ‘wanted to remain-on friendly 
terms. 268 : 

Further evidence of a British ‘change ‘of heart reachéd: Theodore almost im- 
mediately afterwards when the: head of the: Ethiopian convent in Jerusalem ar- 
rived at his court. He~brought' the news that! the Coptic priests in the Holy 
City had endeavoured with the help of the Turkish: authorities to seize the Et- 
hiopian convent and that though the former British representative in the city, 
Consul Finn, had espoused the cause of the Ethiopians, his successor, Noel 
Moore, declared himself powerless ‘to act without ‘receiving: insrtuctions from 
his Government which in fact was amwilling to intervene. 26 

Theodore, who felt more and more outraged with the action of the British, 
replied on January 4, 1864, by chaining Cameron and his party. . 

News that Cameron ‘had been forbidden to leave Ethiopia had meanwhile 
caused great excitement in Britain. The result was' that 'Theodore’s oid letter to 
Queen Victoria was found and a reply to it was quickly drawn up and entrusted 
to Hormuzd Rassam, the Assistant British Resident at Aden, who after much 
delay reached the Emperor's Camp in February 1866. ss 

On receipt of the Queen’s letter the Emperor released Cameron, baad 0- 
senthal and the other prisoners, but shortly afterwards arrested them —— ap- 
parently in the hope of forcing: the British Government to eon : : cl 
for foreign workers. Martin Flad, one of the missionaries, was: despate 0) 
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England to make the necessary arrangements for the recruitment of personnel, 

The detention of Rassam and his colleagues seems almost to have succeed- 
ed in having the desired effect. On July 31, 1866 the British representative in 
Egypt, Colonel Edward Stanton, bluntly observed to his Government: “I fear 
the release of the captives depends very much on the amount of satisfaction 
His Majesty may experience at the manner in which his demands are met by 
Her Majesty's Government”. ?”° Not long afterwards, on August 16, the British 
Political Resident in Aden, Lieut. Colonel W.L. Merewether, gave it as his Opi- 
nion that the only satisfactory course of action was to win the Emperor’s con- 
fidence by meeting his requests “frankly and most liberally”. 27 Merewether’s 
views were accepted by the British Government which therefore afforded Flad 
complete cooperation and agreed to guarantee the salaries of the men he select- 
ed who included a civil engineer called Talbot and six workmen. Machinery 
for making gunpowder was also to be despatched to Ethiopia. 

The scheme for sending out craftsmen which had been fruitlessly discussed 
for years was finally decided upon in no less than a week. On September 1, 
Flad reported to the Emperor: “The business Your Majesty sent me for to En- 
gland is, through the grace of Christ our Lord, accomplished. The artists Your 
Majesty was anxious to get are found, and ready to-come with me to your coun- 
try”. The letter added: cote | : : 

“Regarding Your Majesty, Queen Victoria is a little grieved, saying why has 
the Emperor Theodore not sent over to me the prisoners, whose relations are 
daily weeping before me. In reply to this I said, after having conveyed the art- 
ists to Your Majesty I shall come back, and bring the released prisoners over 
with me to England. This hope I gave to Her Majesty”. 272 | 

Flad’s mission up to that time seems to have been. completely successful. 
On September 18 Merewether reported that “the machinery was progressing 
well” and should be ready by October 10. Four days after that report, however, 
a letter from Mrs. Flad arrived which brought the news that Theodore had again 


sphere of incerased suspicion. The Emperor ordered all the prisoners to be taken 
to Magdala, : | 

Flad’s immediate action on receiving his wife’s news was to advise Mere- 
wether to abandon the plan of sending the workmen to Theodore. “It is no ad- 
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use stronger terms’. 273 

Theodore’s “strong” policy, which had brought him to the very brink of 
success in the question of the artisans, had in fact mis-carried, in part because 
of the slowness of communication between Ethiopia and Britain. British policy 
was now reversed. “The imprisonment of Mr. Rassam”, wrote Merewether on 
September 25, was “so gross an outrage and insult to the English Government” 
that “simple adherence to the original plan” was “rendered impossible”. 2” It 
was therefore decided that the workman should be sent to Massawa, but not 
be allowed inland until the prisoners had been released and had actually reach- 
ed the port. This was a compromise solution which, as it turned out, was un- 
acceptable to Theodore. | 

The workmen left Southampton on November 4 and arrived at Massawa 
on December 10, but by then mistrust on both sides was so great that no agree- 
ment could be reached. Theodore declared he would not release the prisoners 
until the workmen arrived, while the British refused to send up the latter until 
the former reached the coast. | | pete 

Theodore, it must be realised, was by this time no longer the powerful mo- 
narch he had seemed only a few years earlier for his efforts at unification had 
largely been frustrated. Menelik, the heir to the throne of Shoa, had been Theo- 
dore’s prisoner, but had escaped and declared his independence in 1865. At 
about the same time Gobaze, the son of a deposed ruler of Lasta, had seized 
power in that province and had. successfully invaded | Tigre, making a local 
nobleman, Kassa, governor of Enderta. In 1867 the latter expanded his sway 
over all Tigre, and made Adowa his capital. Gojam also was in revolt. Theodore, 
though nominally Emperor of all Ethiopia, was thus in fact virtually only in 
control of Begemder and even there faced many rebels. 

To return to the question of the foreigners it became evident by the sum- 
mer of 1867 that Theodore was unwilling to release the prisoners; in July the 
British Government at length decided to send an expedition to Ethiopia to for- 
ce Theodore’s hand. A British officer, Sir Robert Napier, was put in charge of 
the operation. An expeditionary force was landed at Annesley Bay on October 
21 and Napier himself arrived on January 3 of the following year. 

Theodore meanwhile was making desperate efforts to transport the cannon, 
the manufacture of which has already been discussed, from Gafat to the fortress 
of Magdala where he planned to offer resistance to the invaders. 

The British force, composed of some 12,000 fighting men, two-thirds of them 
Indians, advanced inland without much difficulty, receiving considerable coope- 
ration from Kassa, the ruler of Tigre, while both Gobaze and Menelik were 
considered sympathetic to the expedition. On April 10 the first battle between 
the British and Theodore’s army was fought at Aroge. On the following day 
Napier wrote to the Emperor, declaring, “Your Majesty has fought like a brave 
man, and has been overcome by the superior power of the British army. It is 
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my desire that no more blood may be shed. If, therefore, your Majesty will sub- 
mit to the Queen of England, and bring all the Europeans now in your Majesty’s 
hands, and deliver them safcly this day in the British camp, I guarantee honour- 
able treatment for yourself and all the members of your Majesty’s family”. 

The Emperor, who was a proud man, was unwilling to accept such humi- 
liation. He replied to Napier with a letter which constituted something of a last 
testament to the Ethiopian pcople: 

“In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Kassa, whose 
trust is in Christ, thus speaks: 

“O people of Abyssinia, will it always be thus that you flee before the enemy 
when I myself, by the power of God, go not forth with--you to encourage you? 

“Believing that all power had been given to me, I had established my people 
in this heathen spot. In my: city are multitudes which I had fed — maidens pro- 
tected and maidens unprotected: women whom yesterday made widows, and 

aged: parents: who have no children. God has given you the power. See: that 
you forsake not these people. It is a heathen land. 
“My countrymen have turned: their back on me and have hated me, because 
I impose tribute on them, and: sought to. bring them under. military discipline. 
My followers, who: loved me, were frightened by.one bullet, and fled in spite 
of my commands. When you defeated: them I was. not with. the fugitives. 
“Believing myself. to. be..a-great lord, I gave you battle; but by. reason of 
' the. worthlessness of my-artillery, all my, pains were as nought. 


Whenever my ‘soldiers began to waver 
in. battle, it was mine to arise and. rally: them.: Last: night the darkness hindered 


‘Theodore attempted to commit suicide. He 
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Theodore’s great mortar “Sebastapol” 
From H. Rassam, NV arrative. of the British Misston to Theodore. 


he learnt of the “magnitude and nature of the offering” he in fact refused to re- 
ceive it. | 7 

On learning of this development the Emperor attempted to flee from Mag- 
dala, but then changed his mind and returned to the fortress. The British then 
launched their final: assault, and’ Theodore seeing that further resistance was’ 
useless dismissed his followers, and: said to his -servant, “It -is finished! sooner 
than fall into his hands I will kill myself’. He then placed his pistol to his mouth 
and killed himself. 

The British having accomplished their mission prepared ‘to depart. From 
the outset they. had no intention of remaining in the country or of attempting 
to colonise it and had expressly promised to withdraw as ‘soon’ as the dispute 


d been solved. It was only on that understanding that Kassa, 


with Theodore ha : ! 
the ruler of Tigre, had allowed them to pass across his province without oppo- 


e British, moreover were not at this time in an expansionist mood, 


sition. Th . 
and in any case they could not but be aware that the mountainous character 
of the Ethiopian countryside and the warlike nature of the Ethiopian people 


would have rendered any attempted conquest of Ethiopia a very costly and 
we d the fortress and all the cannon 


Before leaving Magdala Napier destroye | 
he found there. including those which had been made at Theodore s command. 
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‘From R. Acton, ‘The Abyssinian Expedition. 
The British took with them the Em 
quently died in England, and almos 
Theodore had collected from all pa 
ablishing a library in the church of 


mperor's young son Alemayehu, who subse- 
ta thousand Ethiopian manuscripts which 
arts of the country with the intention of est- 
Madhane Alam (or “Saviour of the World” ). 
was to reward Kassa of Tigre for his coope- 
ix mortars, six howitzers, 725 muskets and a 
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TE death of Theodore once again left Kithiopia divided and without an Em- 
peror. ‘Three bival personalities held power in different parts of the country. 
Menelik, who claimed descent from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, proclaim- 
ed himself King of Shoa, while Ras Gobaze, the ruler of Amhara, Wag and 
ird, Kassa, the Ras of Tigre, was however 
» in great measure because of the arms the Bri- 
leaving the country. In 1872 Gobaze set out with 
60,000 men to capture Adowa, the capital of Tigre, but Kassa making good 


use of his British guns defeated him and then proclaimed himself Emperor 


Yohannes IV, | 
The new Emperor was deeply religious. and an uncomprising patriot. He 
was strongly critical of foreign missionaries, The story is told that on the ar- 
rival of a party of Swedish missionaries he asked them, “Are there Jews in your 
country" “Yes, Your Majesty”, the visitors replied. “And through what country 
did you pass to reach mine?”’, he asked, “We went through Ethiopian territory”, 
they responded. “Then why”, he exclaimed, “did you not stay in your own coun- 
try or in Egypt to baptise‘the. people there? ‘we have no need of this here”. 276 
He reverted to more or less the same argument in a conversation with the En- 
glish traveller Winstanley to whom he remarked that the British, with all their 
commitments in Egypt, would be better occupied in inculcating Christianity in 
that Muslim country than in Ethiopia which had already. been converted to Chri- 
stianity over a millenium earlier. “Foreigners”, he declared, “I cannot say I love 
or trust, but I owe much to the English and your Queen (Victoria) is, I know, a 
sincere Christian. Why do foreign nations come here Christianizing Christians? 
They make trouble in my country, and not wanted. Are there no men who are 
pagans to be converted? In the history of my nation, the preachers of foreign 
religions have filled a bloody and disastrous page. We are Christians like your- 
selves, with different forms; you. represent a Mussulman: government, and I find 
western nations profess a great interest in Egypt. Why do not your western mis- 
sionaries convert these, your friends, to Christianity?” *” 
The Egyptians constituted a serious threat throughout much of this period. 
was then building an empire in the Sudan and 
Ismail Pasha, the ruler of Egypt, 
adjacent areas. On May 20, 1868 the Sultan of the Ottoman empire transferred 
port of Massawa to the Khedive of Egypt who procee- 
of Zulla and to institute a blockade designed to 


prevent the import of arms into Ethiopia. A few years later in 1874 Werner 


ji i ded in seizing the 
wis turer in Egyptian service, succeed g 
aga e i ngres ‘Sudan-Ethiopian frontier and occupied Keren. At the 
province of Bo 


his sovereignty over the 
ded to occupy the nearby port 
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Emperor Yohannes IV. 
From R. Acton, The Abyssinian Expedition. 
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15,000 to 20,000 men armed with the most modern weapons The 7 
hannes proclaimed something of a crusade against the aie ds aah Yo- 
pletely routed at the battle of Gura in March 1876. The dicate a ical 
no less than 25 to 30 cannon and perhaps 20,000 Ramin wees il captured 
thus for the first time in history relatively well armed. a f pe ge 
their oe the Egyptians reluctantly abandoned their aged ane a 

The victories of Gundet and Gur; _ ; a 

pians defeated an ecw papi plore a erie oneal 

tae —_ , : é etter armed than themselves, con- 
solidated the position of the Emperor Yohannes who was able to create a reat 
measure of national unity. In 1878 Menelik, who had for ten vears been pa 
ing the title of Emperor withdrew this claj isi ; 

oo. | claim, recognising Yohannes as Empe- 
ror - his stead. Four year later, in 1882, a marriage was arranged between Me- 
nelik's 7-year old daughter and Ras Sahle Sellassie, the 12 year old son of Yo- 
hannes; in the marriage contract it was agreed that Menelik should succeed Yo- 
hannes and that Menelik should in turn be succeeded by his son-in-law Sahle 
Sellassie. 

Important international developments were meanwhile taking place. In 1869 
an Italian priest, Father Sapeto, acting on behalf of a private Italian firm, the 
Rubattino Shipping Company, had purchased the port of Assab from the local 
sultan for 6,000. dollars. The port, which had long served as a coaling station, 
was declared an Italian colony in 1882 — a clear indication of growing Italian 
interest in the area. | 

At about the same time the revolt in Egypt:of the army officer Arabi Pasha 
was followed by a British occupation of the country. Meanwhile in the Sudan 
Mohamed Ahmad, better known as the Mahdi, had begun a revolution which 
was so successful that the British Government decided in 1883 that the Sudan 
would have to be evacuated of Egyptian and British troops. Since a number of 
Sudanese towns with Egyptian garrisons and European inhabitants were then 
being besieged it was decided to enlist the help of the Emperor Yohannes in 
evacuating them. A’ British officer, Rear-Admiral Sir William Hewett, was ac- 
cordingly despatched to Ethiopia to negotiate with the Emperor. 7 

Yohannes was willing to assist, but stipulated, as a condition for giving the 
desired aid, that the Ethiopian territories neighbouring the eae gon bas 
Egyptians had. then recently occupied should be restored rt - a : ce 
asked for control of the port of Massawa. His first demand was accepted, 
as far as Massawa was concerned the British Government agreed ara ee 
mise free transit “under British protection” for Ethiopian goods including arm 


d ammunition. A Treaty embodying these principles was therefore signed on 
and amr 


June 3, 1884. ie ili leader, Ras Alula, re- 
is ty the Ethiopian military > 
In accordance with this Tre oh Sudan: the only such towns where the 


lieved six Ethiopian garrisons in 
Egyptian troops were able to escape. 
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The value of the 1884 agreement was however short-lived for on February 
3 of the following year the Italians occupied Massawa. This action was taken 
with the consent of the British Government which favoured the ai gay of 
Italy in the hope of curbing the influence of France. The are peng eae 
sible for the occupation, Rear Admiral Caimi, issued a proc ae : 0 the in. 
habitants of the port in which he announced that this action wads In agree. 
ment with the British and Egyptian Governments, and promise : re 
shall be put by me on your trade; on the contrary, all my exertions shall aim at 

-acjlitating it”. 28 . 

ar om dly professions of this proclamation were rapidly falsified for as 
soon as the Italians felt themselves strong enough they seized the ports on the 
coast, began to prevent the supply of arms to Ethiopia, and forced their way 
inland as far as Sahati and Wia. Ras Alula at once protested against Italian 
penetration of Ethiopian territory; the invaders replied by strengthening their 
fortifications in the disputed areas and by sending in more troops. These rein. 
forcements were intercepted and defeated by Ras Alula at Dogali in January, 
1887, whereupon the Italians evacuated Sahati and Wia and declared a block. 
ade of all shipping bringing supplies for Ethiopia. 

War between the Italians and the Emperor Yohannes seemed imminent, 
but the former, who were anxious to obtain their objective without resort to 
fighting, persuaded the British Government to mediate. A British diplomat, Ge- 
rald Portal, was therefore sent to the Emperor to ask him to agree to an Italian 
occupation of the coastal strip including Sahati and Wia, as well as the Senhit 
area, also known as Bogos, which the Egyptians had ceded to Ethiopia three 


years earlier. | : S ES 
When these terms were read. out and translated Yohannes replied: “I can 
do nothing with all this. By the Treaty made by Admiral Hewett, all the ‘coun- 
try evacuated by the Egyptians’ on my frontier was ceded to me at the instiga- 
tion of England, and now you come to ask me to give it up again”. } 
Deeply offended that the British Government should thus have departed 
from the 1884 Treaty, he wrote to Queen Victoria, protesting that if she wished 
to make peace for him it should be when the Italians were in their country and 
the Ethiopians in theirs, | | 
__ The action of the British Government, which was based entirely on self- 
interest, has often been criticized. Thus A.B. Wylde, a former British Vice-Consul 
for the Red Sea, exclaimed: “Look at our behaviour to King Johannes from any 


England made use of King Johannes as long as he was of any service, and then 
threw him over to the tender mercies of Italy, who went to Massowah under 
our auspices with the intention of taking territory that belonged to our ally, and 
allowed them to destroy all the promises England had solemnly made King 
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ohannes after he had faithfully carried out his part of the agreement. The fact 
js not known to the British public, and T wish it was not true for our credit’s 
sake, but unfortunately it is, and it reads like one of the vilest bits of treachery 
that has been perpetrated in Africa or India in the Nighteenth Century”. 279 
Faced with the threat of war from Italy the Ismperor strengthened his north- 
ern defences by transferring there the garrison stationed at ¢ Jalabat on the Sudan 
frontier. Finding the frontier there unguarded the Mahdists broke in at that 
point. The Emperor hastened to Galabat to repel them, but at the close of a 
victorious battle in March, 1889, he was mortally by the bullet of a stray sniper. 
The news of the Emperor's death led to great confusion in northern Ethio- 
pia which was intensified by a very serious out-break of cattle disease and a sub- 
sequent famine. **° During this period of unprecedented difficulty the Italians 
were able to advance inland from the coast. By the end of 1889 they were in 
possession of a stretch of country on plateau, including the town of Asmara 
which they made the capital of their Colony of Eritrea. “The advance of the 
Italians’, wrote A.B. Wylde, “was unopposed, and once they had made good 
their foothold on the upper plateau and fortified themselves, no Abyssinian force 
could drive them out”. 


26. Menelik II 


THE personality of Menelik, who re 
Shoa and after 1889 as Emperor of [thiopia, was 
opment of his country. 7 Apparently much influenced by 
i > s) 97 he im 
court he had been brought up, he was well aware of t p 


1 ancient realm and beginning its modernisation. 
= pee of Menelik’s ines and: purpose may be gleaned from the 
memoirs of the numerous foreign travellers who visited his court. Foreign ob- 
servers were almost unanimously impressed by his intelligence and ability, his 
grasp of world affairs and his interest in modernisation. “During the many in- 
terviews I had with him”, recalls the British diplomat Rennell Rodd, “I formed 
a high opinion both of his intelligence: and his character. His energy was aston- 
ishing. By rising before dawn and beginning his day with prayers in chapel at 
6 p.m. he made time to attend personally to every detail of administration in a 
country constituted of many heterogeneous elements. Accessible to. all his sub- 
jects from the highest to the lowest he succeeded in winning universal regard 
and affection”. ?® | 3 
Foreign observers have much to say about Menelik’s interest in science and 
scientific discoveries, as well as his fascination with instruments, machinery and 
inventions of every kind. In an interview with the English traveller Vivian he 
declared: “I have long desired to see your wonderful country. I have heard 
much of your ships and your manufactures and your inventions... But a sove- 
reign owes a duty to his people, and cannot, alas! leave them for any length of 
time, however many interesting sights may tempt him outside. I believe that if 
I went to England I should find many useful things, by bringing which to this 
country, much good could be done ... But if I once began to travel, there are © 
so many places which I desire to visit. There is India, for instance. I believe I 
could spend many pleasant months in exploring its wonders. I am told that the 
elephants there have been trained to do work just as if they were mules. We 
have many elephants here, but no one has tamed them. Think of the intelligence 
of an elephant. What might it not be taught to do?” 283 
Other travellers tell of this ruler’s great interest in scientific inventions of 
all kings. Hallé says that when the first motor car was brought to Addis Ababa 
Menelik insisted on driving in it, and could be seen “laughing and puffing for 
a . PRY as a schoolboy, while the now galloping escort was left some- 
cont? la Boor of He = that the Emperor soon learnt to drive “fairly 
spend fifteen days wean ho we parts barhcesingese ne teas 
chisel he deci § with it and then proudly displayed it to members 
an engineer, Willy Henze, who came to Ethiopia to in- 


igned from 1865 to 1913, first as King of 
a decisive factor in the devel- 
Theodore, at whose 


ortance of unify- 
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stall a mint to produce the Emperor's coins, says Menelik ofte 
examining and watching the machinery: “I saw”, 
Menelik the world had lost a valuable engincer”, 2% 


n spent hours 
ITentze commented, “that in 
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Woe Is 


Mdidhat Wings Hy | 
wah | 4 Ho “baa thi Hisijigt! tl 
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From J.‘ Borelli, Ethiopie M éridionale. 


The Italian envoy, De Gastro, summing up Menelik’s interest in innovations 
exclaimed that the Ethiopian ruler was “a progressive. sovereign in the true sense 
of the word”, and humerously added that if a builder of castles in the air came 
with a plan to erect-an escalator from the earth to the moon the’ Emperor would 
have made him build it if only to. see whether it could be done. ** Menelik’s 
attitude, however was: by no means frivolous. One of the stories about him 
which many travellers. repeat may be quoted in illustration of this, and also of 
the already referred to preoccupation of many sovereigns with the need to ob- 
tain armament’ from abroad. President Grévy of France, it is said, once sent 
Menelik a gift of an old fashioned cannon and a musical box. Without showing 
his irritation ‘Menelik asked the minister to' thank the President for remember- 
ing that the Emperor was a grandfather, since they were excellent toys for his 


grandchildren; he: then conducted the envoy past his arsenal, and pointing to 


the: most modern cannons and rifles. in his possession, he declared: “These are 


my. toys!” 28 
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Menelik’s genius may be scen in many directions. He desire to modernise 
the country led him to make greater use of foreign technicians than any of his 
predecessors. As carly as June 14, 1874, he wrote to the Khedive of Egypt —a 
country with which Ethiopia had long had strained relations — peqassting assist- 
ance in finding persons with a knowledge of the arts and crafts. apg 
appears to have been fruitless, but a few years later in 1877 Mene es a 
message to a Swiss trader at Aden with whom he had business contacts, asking 
him to send him some Europeans skilled in varoius crafts. They were to serve 
as instructors to Ethiopian workers and be employed as goverment engineers. 
The trader informed some of his compatriots of the sovereign’s desire with the 
result that three young Swiss technicians arrived in 1878. They were Appenzel- 
Jer, a specialist in ironwork, Zimmermann, a specialist in woodwork, and Ilg, a 
voung graduate of the Zurich Polytechnic. 28 Appenzeller and Zimmermann soon 
returned to Europe, but Ilg remained in Menelik’s service for many years and 
played a useful part in the country’s development in both the technical and 
diplomatic fields, 28 | 


ing that it would cost much more to manufacture the weapon than to import 
one from abroad and that the finished product would inevitably be far inferior. 
Menelik brushed these arguments aside remarking that the cost was a matter 
of no account and that it was important to see whether a rifle could be made in 
the country with the resources available. Ilg thereupon yielded to the monarch’s 
entreaties and constructed the required rifle; Menelik was so plesaed that he 
ordered the gun to be kept in a place of honour in his armoury. 2% 


Menelik was also greatly interested in the import of fire-arms and was much 


which would be useful to them in their rivalry with the British, while the Ita- 
lians were no less anxious to win his cooperation or at least neutrality in their 
conflict with Emperor Yohannes, 291 

Menelik for his part devoted much of his attention to the import of arms 
and was willing to pay very high prices for them. The French poet Arthur Rim- 
baud, who engaged in the trade, reports that old rifles could be purchased in 
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ancs. An extensive 


Europe for 7 or 8 frances each and resold in Isthiopia for 40 fr 
obtained no 


trade in fire-arms soon developed. Menclik is estimated to have 
less than 25,000 rifles between 1882, when the arms trade for practical purpos- 
es started, and 1887 when he occupied Harar thereby rendering easier his con- 
tact with the coast. In January of the following year the Italian Prime Minister, 
Francesco Crispi, sent Menelik a gift of 1,000 Remington rifles with the message: 
“May these increase your power and carry destruction among your enemies and 
those of my country”. Further sales and gifts followed with the result that Me- 
nelik soon had far the best equipped army of any independent African state. 2” 
On the death of the Emperor Yohannes Menelik succeeded him as Emperor 
and was crowned on November 3, 1889. The first years of his reign were cloud- 
ed by difficulties with the Italians who, as we have seen, began to advance on 
to the Eritrean plateau not long after the death of his predecessor. This was the 
period of the Scramble of Africa, which had become particularly fierce in 1885. 
To avoid disputes among themselves the European or Colonial powers had de- 
vised the General Act of Berlin which was signed on February 26 of that year. 
Article XXXIV stated that “any power which henceforth takes possession of a 
tract of land on the coasts of the African Continent outside of its present pos- 
sessions, or which, being hitherto without such possessions, shall acquire them, 
as well as the Power which assumes a Protectorate there, shall accompany the 
Tespective act with a notification thereof, addressed to the other Signotary Po- 
wers of the present Act, in order to enable them, if need be to make good any 


claims of their own”. 


Seal of Emperor Menelik. 
From Revue Encyclopédique (1896). 
i ian i Africa Menelik had been 
i wing Italian interest in East 
pend ged ap 1 his accession as Emperor. On May 2, 1889 - 


on friendly terms with Italy unti 
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less than two months atter the death of Yohannes — he signed a Treaty of Per- 
petual Peace and Friendship with Italy. This treaty, which ie rien to be 
of crucial significance in the history of Ethiopian relations ye a ie 
powers, contained articles of benefit to both signatory powers. ene | oa 
ed Italian sovereignty over the Eritrean plateau including mamas, while the 
Italian government recognised Menolik as Emperor of Ethiopia and agree, 10 
Article VI that he was entitled to import arms and munitions through Italian 
territory. The most important article, however, was Article XVI which a soon 
the basis of a dispute between the two signatories. The quarrel arose rom the 
fact that the treaty had two texts, one in Amharic and the other in Italian, the 
sense of which though identical in other respects differed materially in the afore- 
side article. The Amharic text stated that the Emperor Menelik should have the 
power to avail himself of the services of the Italian authorities for all commu- 
nications he might wish to have with other Powers. ‘The Italian text! however, 
made it obligatory for the Emperor to conduct all his transactions with the other 
Powers through the Italian Government. 2% Though the Italian formula was soon 
used by the Italian Government to claim that it had established a Protectorate 
over Ethiopia the time was not yet ripe for an open conflict. 

Menelik’s cousin, Ras Makonnen, went to Italy to negotiate: further details 
for the implementation of the Italo-Ethiopian agreement, while General Bal- 
dissera, the officer in charge of Italian expansion in Africa, prepared to advance 
on to the Eritrean plateau in accordance with the Ucciali treaty..On August 2 
Baldissera issued a proclamation for the occupation of Asmara, and on. October 
I Ras Makonnen signed an Additional Convention to the Ucciali treaty. By the 
terms of this new agreement Italy again recognised Menelik as Emperor of 
Ethiopia, while Ethiopia recognised the sovereignty of Italy over her Red Sea 
colony on the basis of the frontiers actually in exintence at that time. Article IV 
stated that the Emperor could issue coins of his own which would be made in 
Italy and would also circulate in the Italian colonies, money produced for Ita- 
lian colonial use being on the other hand guaranteed a circulation in Ethiopia. 
Article VI laid that the Italian Government would give the necessary guarantees 
to enable an Italian bank to grant the Emperor a loan of 4,000,000 lire. Half 
this loan was to be paid in silver and the other half was to be deposited in Italy 
to meet purchases which Menelik should make in Jatly. It was agreed that the 
revenue of the Harar customs should be used as a guarantee both for the in- 
terest on the loan and its eventual repayment, 

The Italian Government, which was by this time in control of the Eritrean 
plateau, now felt it was in a position to proclaim to the world that Italy had 
obtained a Protectorate over Ethiopia. On October 11 the Italian Foreign Mi- 
nister wrote a circular letter to the Italian representatives in the various coun- 
tries. In this letter he asked the diplomats to inform the governments to which 
they were accredited that “in conformtiy wiht Article XXXTV of the General Act 
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of Berlin” Italy was serving notice that “under Article XVII of the perpetual 
treaty between Italy and Ethiopia... it is provided that His Majesty the King 
of Ethiopia consents to avail himself of the Government of His Majesty the 
King of Italy for the conduct of all matters which he may have with other Powers 
or Governments’. 

Britain, which accepted the Italian claims, accordingly entered into three 
Protocols with Italy, dated March 24 and April 15, 1891 and May 5, 1894, where- 
by the boundaries between British colonial territory and the alleged Protector- 
ate were defined. 

Menelik, however, refused to accept this interpretation of the Ucciali trea- 
ty. On September 27, 1890, he wrote to King Umberto I of Italy declaring that 
on re-examining the two texts of Article XVII he had discovered that they did 
not agree. He added: “When I made that treaty of friendship with Italy, in 
order that our secrets be guarded and that our understanding should not be 
spoiled, I said that because of our friendship, our affairs in Europe might be 
carried on with the aid of the Sovereign of Italy, but I have not made any trea- 
ty which obliges me to do so, and today, I am not the man to accept it. That 
one independent power does not seek the aid of another to carry on its affairs 
your Majesty understands very well”. 294 | | 

Determined not to become further dependent on the Italian loan the Em- 


peror stopped drawing on the Italian loan and began paying back the part he 


had already used. 
Italo-Ethiopian relations had thus reached a deadlock which could only be 


solved by resort to war. The Italian envoy, Count Antonelli, said to Menelik 
“Italy cannot notify the other Powers that she was mistaken in Article XVII, 
because she must maintain her dignity”. The Emperor's consort, Empress Taitu, 
who was present at the interview, exclaimed, “we also have made known to the 
Powers that the said Article, as it is written in our language, has another mean- 
ing. As you, we also ought to respect our dignity. You wish Ethiopia to be re- 
presented before the other Powers as your protectorate, but this shall never be’. 

After much delay, which he turned to good advantage by importing very 
large quantities of fire-arms, especially from France and Russia, Menelik deno- 


unced the treaty of Ucciali on February 12, 1893; a week or so later, on Fe- 
the European Powers of his decision, declaring, “Ethio- 


he informed 

“9 has weed of no one; she stretches out her hands unto God”. 

Fighting between the Italians and Ras Mangasha, the ruler of Tigre, begun 
i arv 1895. The invaders were at first victorious and succeeded in occupy- 
a ws a stretch of territory including Adigrat, Makalle and Amba Alagi. 
ing @ oe ar. however, Menelik moved north with a large and moderately 
Later in the year, d won significant victories over the Italians at Amba Alagi 
+ well exmedt Soret kalle ‘at the turn of the year. The Italians were obliged 


in December and at Ma 
to fall back on Adowa. 
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The first weaks of 1896 witnessed a period of inaction on cither ace i 
the Italian nor the Ethiopian army desiring to take the aes ne A 
February 25, Crispi, exasperated by the delay telegraphed to yen eiann ua 
“This is a military phthisis, not a war...a waste of grinch olan in this 
responding success... It is clear to me that there is no fun one So any sacl. 
campaign, and I should like one to be formulated. We ae a. enact 
fice in order to save the honour of the army and the p resige ; ttack; pesord 

Baratieri’s reaction to this telegram was to order his at to A : ; 
ingly the battle of Adowa opened in the early morning 0 ea He One aes 

‘Menelik from the outset was in a relatively good P mn a intensified 
wholehearted support of the local population whose ara eae . oe 
by the fact that the Italians had been expropriating wen ee the area i 
trean land in an attempt to settle Italian colonists. The inhabitants o : ‘ n 
which the battle was fought were therefore most willing to show Mene S voor 
the best paths and to bring news of enemy movements. The Italians, on the 
other hand, had to face the enmity of the local people and had no accurate 
maps to help them. Their army therefore moved in the greatest possible confu- 


sion. | | . - 
Menelik’s army moreover was much larger than that of the Italians. Not 


counting soldiers with spears he had well over 100,000 men with modern rifles. 
The Italians for their part had somewhat more cannon — 56 as against Menelik's 
40 — but only about 17,000 men, of whom 10,596 were Italian and the rest Eri- 
trean levies. 295 

The result of the battle was the complete defeat and route of the invaders. 
Official Italian figures record that 261 European officers, 2,918 non-commission- 
ed officers and men, and about 2,000 askaris, or native troops, were killed and 
that a further 954 Italian soldiers were permanently missing and had therefore 
to be presumed killed. Total Italian casualties thus amounted to over 7,560, or 
nearly 43 per cent of the original fighting force of 10,596 Italian and about 7,100 
native troops. The Italians also abandoned all their cannon, as well as about 
11,000 out of the 14,519 rifles with which they started the battle. 

At Adowa Menelik gained enormous local and international prestige. On 
October 26 the Italians agreed to the Peace Treaty of Addis Ababa whereby 
they agreed to the annulment of the Treaty of Ucciali and recognised the abso- 
lute and complete independence of Ethiopia. 2% Menelik on the other hand did 
not consider himself in a position to insist on an Italian withdrawal from Eni- 
trea though he had often expressed a desire of obtaining access to the sea. In 
the months which followed the French and British governments sent diplomatic 
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Though wooed by all Great Powers of the day Menelik w 
tain a policy of absolute independence. In 1898 he sent R 
the White Nile where the latter was supposed to make 
foree under Captain Marchand who was marching 
can coast. Marchand failed to appear when he wa: 
soon obliged to withdraw 


as able to main- 
as Tassama as far as 
contact with a French 
thither from the west Afri- 


as expected, and Tassama was 
because his men who were accustomed to live in the 
mountains were suffering from the fever which was prevalent in the marshes 


of the Nile. Marchand subsequently arrived at Fashoda, but withdrew in the 
face of British pressure. Meneclik thereafter realised that he could not rely very 
heavily on France. His independence of the Great Power’s was referred to by 
the British envoy Harrington who writing of his fellow European diplomats 
observed: “I have not yet seen that any of us have what I could really call in- 
fluence, i.e. influence that would make Menelik do what he did not want to do. 
Influence to the detriment of others is plentiful here, but to one’s own advan- 
tage is decidedly infinitesimal”, 2%7 

The years before and after the battle of Adowa were a period of Ethio 
pian Empire building in which Menelik succeeded not only in ressurrecting the 
greatness of Ethiopia, but also in extending his frontiers further than any pre- 
vious monarch of whom we have record. In 1875 he acquired parts of Gurage. 


In 1881 his general Ras Gobana marched into Kaffa which agreed to pay tri- 
bute; Jimma, Limmu, Gera and Guma at the sam 


e time becom tributary states. 
In 18 


82 Menelik sent his first expedition to Arussi. In 1886 Ras Gobana occu- 
pied Wallaga, while Ras Darge completed. the occupation of Arussi. In 1887, 
Menelik defeated Emir Abdullahi of Harar, and at the other end of the realm 
Ilubabor was annexed. In 1889 the acquisition of Gurage was completed, while 
Ras Walda Giyorgis annexed Konta and Kulo. In 1890 the occupation of Kam- 
bata was began and was completed in 1893. In 1891 the Ogaden, Bale and Si- 
damo were occupied. In 1894 Ras Walda Giyorgis brought Gofa under his con- 
trol, and Walamo was conquered. In 1896 a first expedition was sent to Bo- 
rana which was more effectively occupied in the following year when Fitawrari 
Hapta Giyorgis built a fort near Mega on the Kenya frontier and took over 
Konsa on his return march. In the same year Kaffa, which had refused to pay 
tribute, was conquered. In 1898 Menelik gained control over Beni Shangul on 
the Sudan frontier, while Ras Walda Giyorgis received the submission of Gol- 
dea and Maji, and reached Lake Rudolf. In the same year Ras Tassama march- 
ing from Gore subdued the Massonge and Gimirra tribes. 2% . | . 
The latter years of Menelik’s reign saw a deterioration of his relations with 
the three neighbouring colonial powers, Britain, France and Italy. Hitherto Mey 
had been rivals in Africa and Menelik when in difficulty with one could usual- 
ly count on help or cooperation from another. In 1906, however, eee 
of his imminent death caused the three powers to draw closer together, oe es 
December 13 they signed a Tripartite Convention for mutual cooperation 
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maintain the status quo in Ethiopia. In the event of the status quo being disturb- 
ed they agreed that they would work together to safeguard their own interests 
which were specified as comprising: ee 
1) a British interest in the Nile valley and hence in the area of the Blue 
Nile; de ah 
2) an Italian interest in Eritrea and Somaliland and hence in the adjacent 


areas of Ethiopia; and _ 
a French interest in the French Somali Protectorate and hence in its 


3) 
hinterland. 

When the agreement was in due course presented to the Emperor he repli- 
ed: “The Convention of the three Powers has reached me. I thank them for hav- 
ing acquainted me with their desire to consolidate and maintain the indepen- 
dence of our Realm. But this actual Convention, and the agreements of any of 
them are subordinate to our authority. It is known that they cannot in any way 
bind our decision”. 

Menelik’s reign was characterised by numerous innovations, particularly af- 
ter the battle of Adowa. The result was that though the way of life of the 
average Ethiopian was little changed from what it had been hundreds of years 
earlier the foundations of a modern State were slowly but surely being laid. 

One of the most notable developments of this time was the foundation of 
Addis Ababa. Menelik’s capital, like many of the earlier ginks of Shoa, had or- 
iginally been at Ankober, but in 1878-9 he moved further south to the slopes 
of Mount Wuchacha and later in 188] established his camp at Entoto, where 
the remains of the capital of the Emperor Lebna Dengel had been found. After 
inspecting the ruins Menelik is said to have declared, “God has caused us to 
find the remains of the Emperor Dawit’s city of Entoto. Since this discovery 
has been made in our time it is incumbent on us to resurrect this city”. The site 
was strategically excellent for it stood on a mountain which was easy to defend 
and afforded easy access to both the Blue Nile and Awash basins. Entoto, how- 
ever, was not a good capital. It was cold and windy and suffered during the rai- 
ny seaosn from numerous thunder-storms; wood and water were very scarce; 
other provisions, including cattle and grain had to be brought from afar. The 

court moreover was soon attracted southwards to the h 

a region then known as Finfini. The story is told that in 1886 Taitu, admiring 
the beauty of that area and the softness of its climate, asked her husband for 
land to build a house. In the following year all the chiefs were given land there 
and extensive house building began. In November Taitu gave the settlement 
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quired all the characteristics of a boom city : 
: resident population of about 70,000 gfe ae ptieaty to have 
inhabitants’. °°° alte i temporary 
The sccmanaanieaee of bridges in modern times also dates from this period 
and was important in beginning to improve the country’s difficult cormmunica- 
tions. The first bridge, however, was not built under Menelik’s auspices, but 
by King Takla Haymanot of Gojam who laid the foundation stone on the river 
Tamchi, a tributary of the Blue Nile on December 15, 1884. The architect was 
an Italian, Count Salimbini, who says the work was based almost entirely on 
improvisation: trowels were made out of the engineers frying-pans, hammers 
out of locally made ploughs and rope out of twisted cowgut, while bamboos 
were set in straw- strengthened mud to serve as scaffolding. #9 Menelik, who 
expressed great interest in this brige, gave orders to Afred Ilg to build the first 
bridge over the Awash river in 1886. The work was described by the Swiss 
engineer Ilg in a humerous though nevertheless revealing letter. “Shoa”, he says, 
“has advanced a step forward... The beams had to be carried 15 kilometers 
on human shoulders. For the bridge-heads I had to square up the stones on the 
spot. I even had to burn coal in order to forge the nails, rivets, screws and bolts 
required. Add to this a tropical sun with alls its dangers, heavy rains with re- 
sultant dysantry, intermittant fever, and cyclones which almost pulled out my 
beard and carried the tent in all directions. At night the hyenas almost stole 
our leather pillows from under our heads; jackals and other rabble plundered 
the kitchen and obliged me to obtain respect with strychnine”. 

In 1892 Menelik, by this time Emperor, reorganised the system of taxation 
and extended the principle of tithe for the upkeep of the army so as to termin- 
ate the traditional system whereby the soldiers were allowed to requisition or 
loot whatever they liked from the peasantry. Menelik’s official chronicler, Gabre 
Sellassie, says that the new regulations followed the proverb that one should 
give according to one’s capacity and were very popular with all concerned. = 

Two years later in 1894 the Emperor issued Ethiopia s first national cur. 
rency in order, as an official proclamation declared, that our country may in- 
crease in honour and our commerce prosper . ans Popular enthusiasm for the 
new coin is apparent from the following poems of Gojam which refer to the 
advantages of Menelik’s dollar over the amole, or salt bar, and the cartridge, 
both of which were traditionally used instead of money. * 

1. Iwas greatly inconvenienced by the bulk and weight of the amole. But 

kind hearted Menelik has now minted coins for me. 

9. To spare us the trouble of loading beasts of burden (with amoles) And 

to save us from the boastful pretension of the white men, kind hearted 
Menelik made his dollars for us. 

3. Go out of the market, you salt and bullets, Abba Dagnew (ie. Menelik) 

has made the white man’s dollars. 
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4. Dagnew, give me many of the dollars you have made, and let your ser- 

vant be rich and without need. 

Though the new Menclik dollars, which were produced in France, never 
really displaced the long established Austrian Maria Theresa dollars, * the units 
of smaller denomination were of considerable advantage to retail trade. 3 

The postal system meanwhile was being brought into existence. The coun- 
try’s first postage stamps, ordcred like the coins from France, were put on sale 
at the end of 1893, the formal decree establishing post offices etc. being issued 
in the following year. French advisers were used by the Emperor in develop- 
ing the service, and Ethiopia in the course joined the International Postal Union 
in 1908, 3% | 

A concession for the construction of a railway from Addis Ababa to the 
French Somali port of Jibuti was granted by Menelik to Ilg as early as March 
1894, but the technical, financial and political difficulties involved were so great 
that the line, which was constructed with French capital and skill, did not reach 
Dire Dawa until the end of 1902 and Akaki, 23 kilometres from Addis Ababa, 
until 1915; the first train services from the coast to the capital were inaugurated 
in 1917, 307 | ; | 

The telegraph and telephone systems had meanwhile been established at the 
turn of the century. One, constructed by the engineers responsible for the rail- 
way, followed its track from Addis Ababa to the coast, while the other erect- 
ed by Italian technicians, linked the Italian colony of Eritrea in the north. as 


of modern institutions. The Bank of Abyssinia was founded in 1905 as an affi- 


was another innovation, the chronicle of the reign carefully noting that unlike 


the old system of hospitality is was necessary at the hotel to pay for all dishes 
consumed. 312 
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to existence in the following year. " 
in 


Politically the personal character of Menelik’s administration was retained 
; ] tter yart of his reign when failing health and the increasing complexity 
Hil the” ‘i appears to have caused him to decide on establishing Ethio- 
of § pager This decision was taken in October, 1907, and, according to 
yia § 


« ; 
bre Sellassie stemmed from his master’s desire of “implanting European 
Gabre sellasst™, na 
stoms in our country . op cu 
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Another major innovation was the widespread advent of fire-arms. These 
weapons, the first mechanical device to have much impact on the ens were 
at the opening of the nincteenth century in the hands of a very cai num- 
ber of persons, largely though not exclusively aristocrats, but in me Gai eenren 
of the century were acquired by the population at large, thus great y increasing 
its security vis-a-vis external invaders or local warriors. A gun-owning eran 
thus emerged in a large part of the country where fire-arms canner aoe of the 
people’s most cherished possessions. The country s ability ", resist peer ed 
gression was thus greatly enhanced — though this was to change cer © 
twentieth century when restrictions on arms imports and advances in tary 
technology abroad once again changed Ethiopia's balance of power vts-a-vis 
potential invaders. : 

Substantial changes were meanwhile taking place in the country s fauna 
and flora. The coming of large quantities of fire-arms spelt rapid destruction 
to wild life. Man, it might be said, was conquering the animlas who lived around 
him. The risks of attacks from wild beasts were reduced, and depradations of 
crops by monkeys and other pests became easier to control. Another conse- 
quence was that ivory emerged for the first time as a major and much needed 
export, which contributed towards paying for fire-arms and other imports; ivory 
exports, however, later fell away at the turn of the century as a result of the 
almost total elimination of herds. The considerable and in large measure waste- 
ful utilisation of trees for house building was leading at the same time, to pro- 

gressive deforestation which resulted throughout the nineteenth century in acute 
shortages of wood in the vicinity of most settlements. Such shortages were, 
however, largely solved by the introduction of the eucalyptus tree at the end 
of the century ,after which the timber and fuel position began steadily to im- 
prove, Addis Ababa in particular acquiring the characteristics of a forest city 
whose inhabitants at last found themselves moderately well supplied with wood. 
Improved communications were resulting meanwhile in greatly increased 
utilisation of imported textiles, both in the form of cloth and, less apparent to 
the ultimate consumer, in yarn of one kind or another. Imports in the early 
nineteenth century included material for weaving the coloured borders of the 
shamma, or toga, which could not so effectively be produced from local dyes, 
while a century or so later vast. quantities 
use in domestic handlooms. Though the 
out most of the land, traditional weavers 
country were rendered obsolete by the 
by no means insignificant innovation of 


were available on hire-purchase. 


Traditional prejudices against tobacco and coffee were largely abandoned 
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during the reign of Menelik, the latter commodity emerging indeed 
mort crop. Opposition to the weari { shoes ict "evil cleans ve 
expo! p PI | ng ot shoes, which had earlier been voiced 
by Yohannes, likewise came to an end, and the practice of covering the feet 
gaining popularity among the more sophisticated classes of the communit . 

The changes above outlined, the majority of which in one way or mies 
affected the vast bulk of the population, were supplemented by other devel- 
opments which though at first confined to a minority of people, often at the 
capital or other towns, were detined in the long run to be of no less signific- 
ance. The establishment of Menelik’s new capital of Addis Ababa was an im- 
portant event, which gave rise to the modernisation and commercialisation of 
life in many directions as manifested by the creation of private property in 
land in and around the city, the founding of shops, the building of European 
or Indian type housing, the growing utilisation of corrugated iron roofing, the 
emergence of brick factories, the establishment of flour factories and bakeries, 
hotels, restaurants and drinking houses, as well as oil and soap factories, mo- 
dern farms and plantations, above all for the cultivation of coffee, the tele- 
graph office, and the bank, schools, hospitals, prisons and printing presses, the 
railway station, the airfield, and the radio station, as well as more extensive 
purchase of manufactured goods imported from abroad. The outcome of the 
reigns of Menelik and Haile Selassie was thus to graft a small but vitally signi- 
fcant modern sector on the traditional economic and social structure. 

Modern education, which owed much in the first part of the period to 
missionaries and other foreign visitors, several of whom were instrumental in 
taking a number of young Ethiopians abroad for study, made great strides 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Theodore’s idea of sending 
people abroad to learn the casting of guns though never realised, represented 
a significant advance on the thinking of previous rulers who had been content 
with utilising foreigners rather than using their own people in new fields. Me- 
nelik followed this up by despatching a handful of students abroad, as well 


as by founding the country’s frst modern schools. His reign also coincided 


with increasing missionary activity in education, while Haile Selassie, who later 
in all fields, achieved no small 


continued his predecessor's pioneering work 
ber of schools and in the number of students abroad. 


expansion both in the num ae 
The result of these developments was that Haile Selassie in the years before 
erisation of his government by creating 


the war was able to begin the mod 7 ent : 
a better educated civil service, while a handful of trained Ethiopians emerge 
as professional people, the overall rate of literacy also rising appreciably in 


the last decades of peace. 7 

Medical facilities similarly improved. Foreign medicines and the occa- 
sional visiting physician from abroad made their appearance to a limited “a 
tent in the first part of the nineteenth century, and were followed during € 
reign of Menelik by the establishment of the first foreign medical missions and 
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later by the first two hospitals, a significant expansion and development being 
once again achieved in the Haile Selassie period. The new medical facilities, 
though largely restricted to the principal towns or provincial capitals, were not 
without a wider impact, major epidemics, above all smallpox, being brought 
under greater control than in previous centuries. 
Such changes, however significant, left vast , 
continued more or less as in previous centuries the influence of the past casting 


areas in which traditional life 


a deep shadow on the whole society. 
Though political reunification was largely achieved power was by no means 
easily centralised. The provincial nobility, whose influence had broken Theo- 
dore, still exercised virtually complete authority throughout the greater part 
of our period in many areas. Despite the ending of major civil wars the under- 
lying tensions remained, and come clearly into the open when the central au- 
thority was weak, above all, as of old, at the time of succession; the death of 
Menelik was followed by much insubordination and rebellion, leading to the 
fighting of 1916 which preceded the nomination of Zawditu as Empress and 
Tafari Makonnen as Regent and Heir to the Throne. Looting by the soldiers, 
though frequently prohibited by decree, was always liable to recur whenever 
large numbers of men were put on the march, as was evident at the time of 
Mussolini’s invasion of 1935-6. A further unresolved weakness inherited from 
the past lay in the country’s ethnic, cultural and linguistic heterogeneity which 
in the absence of any strong and widespread feeling of nationalism could only 
be surmounted by the most charismatic of Emperors. : | 
The country’s social structure likewise remained substantially unaltered 
throughout the period. The lords and nobles, though largely eclipsed by the 
emergence of a more powerful imperial sovereignty, still exercised influence in 
their own areas, and continued to hold land more or less as before. Even in the 
recently reoccupied areas of the south the traditional rulers and landed gently 
were allowed to retain a large proportion of their former estates. The owner- 
ship of slaves was likewise still widespread, only a fraction of the total slave 
population having been emancipated by the pre-war decrees. The legislation 
to curtail labour services from the peasantry, enacted on the very eve of the 
war, could similarly have had but a limited effect by the time of the invasion. 
The status of the submerged classes was likewise little changed, and although 
Menelik forbade his people from insulting craftsmen on account of their work 
it was still the practice in the capital in 1935 to call out “Gurage! Gurage!” when 
in need of a coolie. 
Notwithstanding considerable efforts to improve transport there were only 
a few thousand miles of roads in the land, most journeys, even on the main trade 
routes, being possible only by mule, while the capital’s only efficient mode of 
transport with the outside world was by means of the railway, the sole line 
in the country. T ransport continued to be handicapped by a proliferation of 
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customs posts reminiscent of those normally found only between distinct sov- 
ercign states. 

The expansion of trade, though particularly noticeable after the founding 
of Addis Ababa, left the greater part of the population in a purely subsistence 
economy, while the advent of money was slow to have much influcnce on the 
country as a whole, “primitive money” being still widely used at the end of our 
period, and paper money scarcely known by the public at large. The impact 
of banking was similarly restricted to a handful of towns. 

One of the basic features of the situation was that agriculture, in which 
the vast majority of the population were engaged, underwent little appreciable 
development in the nineteenth or early twentieth centuries. Despite the incre- 
ased utilisation of imported iron for the manufacture of tools in the latter part 
of the period the plough and other agricultural impliments remained essential- 
ly unchanged. There was, again, as far as we can tell, no change in agricultural 
techniques or crop cycles except temporarily in times of famine. The laws pre- 
venting agricultural activity on the Sabbath and saints days were not relaxed. 
The establishment of model farms and foreign plantations led to a significant 
expansion of certain cash crops, largely for export, without materially affecting 
the way of life of the average peasant. 

Despite the increased import of textiles techniques of spinning and weav- 

ing similarly remained unaltered, production continuing as of old almost enti- 
rely on the basis of the domestic system. Though textiles may have become 
more plentiful as the period proceeded the basic character of traditional dress 
does not seem to have changed to any extent. It is significant that European 
dress had as yet scarcely made any inroads. Styles of housing and the kinds 
of food and drink people consumed again underwent little alteration except in 
the capital and larger towns. Fasting, despite reported deviation on the part 
Theodore, continued to be practiced as steadfastly as formerly. 

Foreign observers, coming in the main from lands which had passed through 
the Industrial Revolution and all its associated changes, were naturally impres- 
sed by the degree of continuity in the Ethiopian economic and social scene, 
and had some cause to regard the country as a kind of ethnographical museum. 

In such circumstances the growth of the capital, the development of a 
market economy, the increasing presence of foreigners, and above all the mo- 
dernising attempts of Menelik and Haile Selassie, had the o. : —— 
country into two worlds: a traditional world in which life im aree sine 
continued as in former centuries, and a modern world based largely on 1 


vation and the importation of foreign ways. 

This Sichotenny was partly implicit in the process ot Oe ca ope 
in part a result of the limited innovating interest of as O ° ate ari 
country who nonetheless repr esented the main driving cued point 
essentially conservative society which from the economic an 
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the world. Innovation, though historically 
her classes, the clergy being perhaps 
individual character the ru- 
h century tended to adopt a common 


Wube and Sahle Selassie in the early 
mes in that their interest 


ere as well as to a lesser 


of view was falling behind the rest of 
needed, tended to be opposed by most ot 
the most misoncistic of all. Despite differences in 
lers prior to the middle of the nineteent 
ovation. Walde Selassie, 
resembled the sovereigns of former ti 
‘nn modemisation was largely confined to the military sph 
extent to those of medicine and palace building. 

Theodore, whose reign occurred internationally speaking 1 
ed in large measure by the reforms of Mohammed Ali and Ismail Pasha in 
Egypt, was the first ruler of this period to envisage the restoration of the Ethio- 
pian Empire and its reorganisation on more or less modern lines. He was thus 

vator than any of his predecessors, but nevertheless shared their 
dernisation in the military field. It was this interest 
n the reorganisation of the army, the building 
of strategic roads and the remarkable local casting of cannon, as well as to 
devote his thoughts to the import of foreign craftsmen and the despatch of 
Ethiopians for technical study abroad. Opposition by the provincial nobility, and 
also, apparently, from the church, and his final defeat by the British led, how- 
ever, to the collapse of his grand designs. 3 

Yohannes, who succeeded in unifying the country where Theodore had fail- 
ed, and was much more successful in his external policy, was by nature conser- 
vative and at times more concerned with spiritual than secular matters; he was 
nonetheless also greatly preoccupied with the need to obtain fire-arms and mi- 
litary specialists from abroad. It is no less significant that he lived in a palace 
constructed by an Italian engineer, had a Greek physician at his court, and was 
the first Emperor to be vaccinated in the modern fashion. 

A new phase of Ethiopian history opens with the reign of Menelik whose 
extended reign — 24 years as king of Shoa and further 24 as Emperor of Ethio- 
pia — coincided with the Scramble for Africa as well as considerable economi 
and commercial development on the continent. The sovereign, whose phil 
phy owed much to that of Theodore in whose camp he had ante b aa 
soned, was also a unifier, but, like previous rulers, was at first alm se endcis 
concerned with military innovation. He devoted his ener¢i i crmcaiare! 
tion of his army in whi | rgies to the reorganisa- 

my in which he made good use of help from forej 
particularly successful in the import of arms, and its ; orelgn experts, was 
vide snore ebliclently foethe golfliars. Hic a organised the taxes to pro- 
unite to the southern provinces, as well as to . power enabled him easily re- 
rulers generally. engthen his control over local 

Menelik was personally more interested in machine 
most earlier monarchs, and it is in this connection sion; ry and inventions than 
on the railway project, established the postal i parsers that he embarked 

mot Se beginnings of the tele- 


policy towards inn 
nineteenth century 


n a new era fram- 


a greater inno 
overriding desire for mo 
which caused him to embark o 
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raph system, and sent the first students abro: . : , 
iw at the Battle of Adwa in 1896. His sere rain il a ia 
of Italy and the consequent opening up of diplomatic relations with the foreign 
powers nevertheless led in the carly twenticth century to a new era in which 
he began the creation of a modern state, introducing new institutions, arnong 
them the couniry’s first bank, modern school, hospital, printing press and so forth, 
Addis Ababa, which he had founded a generation earlier becoming, as we have 
seen, the site of numerous innovations. Such devclopments found, however, little 
support among the population at large, several being achieved only through 
the Emperor's determination and the love, awe and respect with which he was 
regarded by his people. 

Though an important beginning had been made the work of modernisation 
was still in its infancy when Menelik died on the eve of World War I. The co- 
uniry’s basic need was for of a determined and powerful leader able to carry 
on and expand the policy of innovation which he had inaugurated. 

Difficulties over the succession and the conservative attitude of the nobility 
during the reign of Zawditu led to a decade and a half of inertia in which the 
momentum of progress was lost. The advent of Tafari Makonnen as Regent and 
Heir to the throne, was, however, an augury of future advance, the period of 
his regency witnessing the country’s entry into the League of Nations, the first 
decree for the reform of slavery, a significant amount of road building, the fo- 
unding of the capital’s second Government school and hospital, the despatch of 

4 further group of students. abroad, and, at the very end of the regency, the 
advent of the first aircraft. Conservative opposition to change was nonetheless 
strongly felt throughout the regency period when authority was often precarious- 
ly balanced between the Empress and the Regent, each with their own palace 
and followers. as | 

A new impetus of progress was attained after Haile Selassie’s coronation as 
Emperor. The new sovereign, assisted by foreign educated civil servants who 
were by then beginning to appear on the scene, in the next five years took a 
number of steps to centralise and modernise the administration; he deposed or 

limited the powers of several provincial rulers and he established a number of 

Ministries. He also instituted the first Constitution and Parliament, continued the 

work on improving the roads, set up the first radio stations, promulgated legi- 
slation for the gradual elimination of slavery, the abolition of labour services 
and the reform of land taxation, nationalised the bank, introduced a new cur- 
rency, opened a number of new schools, including - significantly enough - 
one for the education of girls, founded several provincial schools and hospitals, 
sent an increased number of students abroad for study, began to modernise the 
army and the tiny airforce, and established regular diplomatic representation 


in other lands. 


The pace an 


d extent of progress, inevitably limited by misoneism as well 
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as by all the difficulties implicit in an underdeveloped country, was, nowever, 
retarded by several external factors: the great world economic depression, which 
hampered trade and rendered it difficult to obtain foreign loans, and the threat- 
ened [talian invasion, which diverted resources to the military sector and turned 
the intending invader into an oppone nt of its victim’s economic, political and so- 
cial advance. 
Despite all the vissitudes of political life and the differing personalities of 
the various rulers of our period the forces of innovation tended consistently to 
gain strength, the modern State in existence in 1935 being entirely beyond the 
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conception of ¢ anyone livi ing in 1800. 
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